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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
inn age authenticated news will be printed each 
wee of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


James Bryce, member of parliament, 
has accepted the invitation of Columbia 
University to deliver the first series of 
lectures upon the Carpentier foundation. 
Mr. Bryce’s general subject will be: “The 
Law in Its Relations to History.” 

Registration figures at Columbia up to 
the opening day of college show an in- 
crease in every department in which the 
figures have been completed, except in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
A gain of nearly 100 men has been made 
by the college over the corresponding date 
of last year. The freshman class in the 
college already shows a gain of thirty 
men. Even in the School of Applied Sci- 
ences, where the tuition fee has been 
raised, there is a slight increase. The 
total in all departments of the corpora- 
tion, with the exception of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Barnard College, and the College of 
Pharmacy, shows an increase over the 
corresponding figures of last year. The 
decrease in the registration at the School 
of Medicine is doubtless due to the rais- 
ing of the tuition fee from $200 to $250. 
The registration figures follow: College, 
470; applied science, 566; law, 304; medi- 
cine, 517; graduate schools, 250; total 
this year, deducting duplicates registered, 
2,125; total last year, 2,081; gain, 54. 

Yale College opened September 29 for 
its 204th year, the Sheffield Scientific 
school and the other departments of the 
university beginning work at the same 
time. When the enrollments are com- 
pleted, about 3,300 students will be on 
the instruction list, against 3,142 last 
year. 

Professor James T. Fairchild, who for a 
number of years past has been professor 
of Latin at Tabor, Ia., has returned from 
year’s study in Italy, om his way to 
Northfield, Minn., where he occupies the 
-chair of Latin in Northfield College. 

The formal religious opening of the 
schools of Boston College took place Sep- 
tember 19 in the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception. The entire student body 
was present, together with relatives and 
friends. The Jesuit priests of the church, 
assisted by several clerical members of 
the college faculty, officiated. The ser- 
vice was accompanied by a full musical 
pregramme, which was performed partly 
by the regular choral organization of. the 
church and partly by the students’ choir. 
The registration in both the college de- 
partment and the preparatory school has 
been considerably increased since the en- 
rollment began September 15. 

The fifty-second session at Roanoke 
College began September 14, under the 
most favorable circumstances. The col- 
lege chapel, in which the opening exer- 
cises were held, was filled with students 
and friends of the college. After a scrip- 
ture reading by Rev. C. K. Bell, and 
prayer by Pr. L. A. Fox, the president, 
Dr. J. A. Morehead. on behalf of the 
faculty cordially welcomed the students, 
both old and new, to the pleasures and 
tasks of college life. Rev A. D. R. 
Hancher of Staunton, Va., made the prin- 
cipal address of the morning. The exer- 
cises closed with some announcements by 
Dr. Morehead and an impressive appeal 
to the students to aim at high ideals in 
scholarship, in manliness and in Christian 
character. The present enrollment shows 
a marked increase over that of last year, 
and the outlook for the coming session is 
unusually geod. As usual, many states 
and at least one foreign country are rep- 
resented in the new student body. 

The Students’ League and the Yonng 
Women’s Christian Association of Mount 
. Holyoke College gave a reception to the 
Ri: new students and faculty September 17. 
President Woolley, Miss Helen Buck, 
president of the Students’ League; Miss 
Harriett Allyn, president of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association; Miss 
Helen Calder, general secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Asocta‘ion; 
Miss Sarah Lyon and Miss Ruth Gambsy, 
chairmen of the membership and recep- 
tion committees of the Association, re- 
ceived. 

Professor Keller of the New York Nor- 
mal College has just died on shipboard 
on his way back to this country from a 
trip abroad. Professor Keller was born 
in Germany in 1844, and was educated at 
the University of Berlin. He came to this 
country in 1868, and has been professor 
of German language and literature in the 
normal college since 1893, 


With 105 registered in the freshman 


class, Bates College opened most auspi-. 


ciously. This means an entering class of 
some 120 or more pupils by the middle of 
the fall term, This record excels that of 
any entering class at Bates in previous 
years by a large number. 

Professor Addison Ballard, who is now 
over eighty-one, has resigned his profes- 
sorship of logic at New York University. 
He intends to make his future home at 
Pittsfield. 

Lehigh University has opened for the 
year with an enrollment of over 650, 
which is the largest in the history of the 
institution. The freshman class numbers 
over 200. 

The preliminary announcement of the 
attendance in the several colleges of 
Western ‘Reserve University at the begin- 
ning of the present year as compared with 
the last year is as follows: Adelbert Coi- 
lege—1903-04, 225; 1904-05, 249; College 
for women—1903-04, 236; 1904-05, 243; 
Graduate school—1903-04, 12; 1904-05, 12; 
Medical school—1903-04, 79; 1904-05, 63; 
Law schocl—1903-04, 110; 1904-05, 131; 
Dental school—1903-04, 88; 1904-05, 79. 
The total enrollment in all departments 
for the present year is S06. The attend- 
ance at the Case School of Applied Science 
for the current year is about 450. The 
recent afliliation of this school with West- 
ern Reserve University makes a total at- 
tendance. apart from all summer schools, 
of 1,256. 

On Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving day will be held in the uni- 
versity the annual meeting cf the instruc- 
tors in the secondary schools anid colleges 
of Ohio and neighboring states. The gen- 
eral topic will be the educational value of 
certain studies. It is designed to make 
the discussion personal and practical, and 
as little as possible theoretical. At the 
same time, and also in the university, is 
to be held the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Academy of Sciences. 

Professor Torald SolJman has recently 
declined a call to the department of phar- 
macology in the University cof Chicago. 
Professor Sollman has recently published 
his paper read at the fifty-fourth annual 
session of the American Medical Associa- 
tion on “Research Problems of. Pharma- 
cology.” 

The Chisholm Memorial gateway is 
finished with the exception of the elabor- 
ate carvings which are to be made on each 
of the four sides. 

The report of the president and of the 
deans of the various faculties has just 
been issued. 
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THE BOY. 


BY JOSEPHINE E. TOAL. 


A heedless boy he was and troublesome 
Beyond compare. Vexatious, wilful, wild. 
He hated books—a boorish, untaught child. 
I looked upon his face; no good can come, 
I said, fer nothing innocent is there. 
One day I came upon the truant lad 
Asleep beside the water, where the glad, 
Bright sunlight warmed the hazy Autumn air. 
The vicious brow was smooth and fair, no trace 
Of sullenness about the lips that smiled 
As if a vision holy held the child. 
In awe I looked upon that angel face. 
—National Magazine. 


Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter but the fruits are sweet, 
And when at last it stands—a tree complete— 
Bencath its tender shade the burning heat 
And burden of the day shall lose control: — 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
—H Austin. 


Though critics may how to art 
(And I am its own true lover) 
It is not art, but heart 
Which wins,—the wide world over! 
—Ella W. Wilcox. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Georas E, Crate, SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLS, 
Davenport, Washington : He who is worth nothing to 
the community outside of the schoolhouse is but 
half a teacher. 


Sueerintenpgent C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass.: 
Fffort too much spread out is ineffective and tends 
to superficiality. Depth and strength are preferable 
to variety, even though brilliant. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, Maine: Charity sees the 
hest in word and deed and finds its joy in service in- 
stead of rewards. ‘Love indicates our quality by re- 
Vealing what is congenial to us. Common sense 
makes common people uncommonly useful. 


C. Hurcuinson, Rehoboth, 
Mass.: With increased wages a higher standard of 
qualifications for teachers may be required. No 
person is qualified to teach unless he knows more 
than he is expected to teach. A high school educa- 
tion or successful experience should be the minimum 
requirement, 

Mrs. Lucta Gate BarBer, Boston: Body cul- 
ture should be made as important as mind and soul 
culture in our effort to attain to human perfection. 
When physicel exercise takes the form of, or out- 
wardly expresses high and uplifting ideals, it assists 
greatly to the living of those ideals through estab- 
lishing the habit of them in the nervous system. 

Artuur B, Haptry, Yale Univer- 
‘ty: The country wants three things from the 
versities—finet, they should furnish men who 
ni the’ necessary training and habits to enable 
‘mi successfully to pursue those callings in life 


which require book knowledge as their basis; second, 
they shall make discoveries which shall help in the 
international race for leadership and shall enable 
the business of the country to be conducted in a 
more intelligent manner in the future than it has 
been in the past; and, third, thev shal! give to their 
students a training in public spirit which shall make 
them not merely producers or discoverers, but good 
citizens. 


DESIGN OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BY ALBERT G, BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER. 


The function of the state normal school is to edu- 
cate teachers for the public schools of the state. 
The state supports its schools for the education of 
its children; it supports the normal school that its 
children may have better teachers. 

The first requisite in the discharge of its function 
is that the normal school shall inspire the student 


_with the spirit of the true teacher. 


It is vitally important to awaken in the normal 
student a just appreciation of the work of the 
teacher; the feeling that he must have the spirit of 
service, must love his work and love his pupils; that 
he has a mission which he must accomplish, and 
come to this pupils, as the Great Teacher comes to 
men, that they may have life abundantly. 

The second requisite is that the normal student 
shall be carefully led through the educational study 
of the subjects of the public school curriculum. 

In this way he learns how to use each in the teach- 
ing process, and thereby learns the method of teach- 
ing. The normal schol is made professional, not by 
the exclusion of these subjects from its course, but 
by the inclusion of the educational study of them; all 
the subjects of the normal school are to be studied in 
their direct bearing upon the teaching process, and 
also to get a broader view of their scope and mean- 
ing. : 

In the public school the student is a learner, seek- 
ing the knowledge of the object and the discipline 
which comes from right exertion in learning. In the 
normal school he is a student teacher; he must think 
the object as the learner thinks it, he must also 
think the process by which the learner knows, and 
he must think the means the teacher is to use to 
cause the learner to take the steps of this process. 
The study of the subject for teaching is educational 
study. 

The third requisite is that the school shall lead 
the normal student, after the educational study of 
the subjects of the school curriculum, through the 
broader study of man, body and mind, to find the 
principles of education which underlie all true 
teaching. 

This study is invaluable for its influence “in ex- 
panding the mind, enlarging the views, elevating the 
aims and strengthening the character of the stu- 
dent.” It is to be followed by a careful analysis of 
the art of teaching, school organization, school 
government, school laws. and the history of educa- 
tion. In this analysis the student is constantly re- 
ferring to his experience in the educational study of 
subjects, for illustrations of the general views he is 
now discussing. 

The fourth requisite is that the normal student 
shall be led to make a practical study of children, 
which he should do as fully as possible throughout 
the course, under intelligent suggestion. 

He should have ample observation under intelli- 
gent guidance in all the grades of a good public 
school; and in the latter part of the course, when he 
has some just conception of the nature and method 
of true teaching, and when he has become ac- 
quainted with his pupils, he should have ample prac- 


tice in teaching, under such supervision as he needs. 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENC Y.—(11.) 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W, ELIOT, LL. D. 


Address. ] 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATED ATTENTION. 


Education for efficiency should attend to the im- 
parting of the habit of quick and concentrated at- 
tention. Without this habit there can be no true 
economy of time. A prolonged attention is not nat- 
uml to children, and should not be demanded of 
them; but quick and concentrated attention may be 
reasonably expected for brief intervals from every 
child, and as the age increases the possible period of 
close attention will grow longer and longer. The 
difference between adults in mental efficiency is 
chiefly a difference in this very power of concen- 
trated attention. The man who has this power will 
grasp quickly new subjects presented to him, gratify 
people who have business with him by giving them 
prompt and effective attention, seize eagerly upon 
the contents of books or papers which relate to the 
aflair in hand, and despatch his daily work, what- 
ever its nature—mechanical, commercial, scholarly, 
or administrative. He will do in one minute the 
work for which an inferior man will need five min- 
utes or five hours. He will effect in every day of 
his life a great economy of time. ‘There will be no 
dawdling or vague dreaming in the action of his 
mind. His thoughts will not be a rope of sand, but 
a chain of welded links. The great thinkers and 
doers, philosophers and inventors, soldiers and rulers 
are alike in possessing in the highest degree this 
power of concentrated attention; and in common 
men and women this is the most valuable of all men- 
tal faculties. .To rouse, awake, inculcate, and train 
this power in the child and the youth should be a 
principal object in education for efficiency. We say 
of the child in whom this power does not seem to 
exist that he cannot apply himself, that he cannot be 
miade to study, or that he does not set his mind at 
work. Kor every such child the main problem is to 
discover the means of interesting him in a mental 
occupation enough to induce him to concentrate his 
attention. Skill in discovering the means of inter- 
esting the childish mind enough to compel attention 
is characteristic of the good teacher. If oral instruc- 
tion does not gain a close attention, perhaps books 
will; if hooks fail, carpenter’s tools, cook’s tools, a 
lathe, an embroidery frame. or a forge may succeed; 
if mechanical work does not rouse the mental forces, 
perhaps drawing or modeling will; if all other means 
fail, the training of the power of attention may be 
begun through music. The modern biographies 
which give us an insight into the working of the 
minds of their subjects, such as the biographies of 
Huxley, Darwin, Pasteur, Tennyson, Cavour, Lin- 
coln, and Gladstone, show us this power of concen- 
trated attention as the fundamental source of the 
predigious productiveness of great workers. 


INDUCE YOUNG PEOPLE TO THINK. 


J3ducation for efficiency must especially endeavor 
to induce young people to think. The incessant 
hurry and trivial activity of daily life which now 
characterizes childhood and youth, as well as 
maturity, seem to prevent, or at least discourage, 
quiet and intense thinking, and particularly that in- 
ventive thinking, which is something more than 
sorting or putting in order materials supplied to the 
mind irom without. ‘The public press no longer in- 
vites its readers to sustained thought. Instead of a 
book, it gives them a six-page magazine article, in- 
stead of half-column editorial a_ three-line 
“brevity,” which is often cast in a comical form. 
The average reader of the newspaper or the short 


stcry reads to forget, not to remember. He rarely ° 


has any intention of digesting and assimilating what 
he reads. For the most part, he rejects what he reads 
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without even swallowing it. In former times read- 
ing seems to have involved some deliberate thinking 
on the part of the reader. It no longer does. Much 
of our daily reading is correctly described as mental 
dissipation. In school and college the amplest use 
is made of helps to learning. Manuals and treatises 
facilitate to the utmost the acquisition of the pre- 
scribed quantities of knowledge; and tutors and pro- 
fessors offer additicnal aids, and almost sueceed in 
doing tor their pupils the necessary minimum of 
thinking and willing. Now the efficient man is the 
man who thinks for himself, and is capable of think- 
ing hard and long. This is a process which requires 
motive and will-power. Out in the world the motives 
are often pleasure in the exercise of power, or satis- 
faction in the getting of money or what money can 
buy; but obviously these motives are not immediately 
applicable during the period of education. The 
problem education for efficiency has to solve is how 
to stimulate young people to think in the absence of 
these pressing motives of the real world. Since 
consecutive thinking absolutely requires personal in- 
itiative or a compulsion from within and not from 
without there must be a motive for this compelling 
action of the will. One available motive is supplied 
by experience of the enjoyment or satisfaction which 
good thinking vields to the thinker: but this motive 
can be roused to activity in the study of those sub- 
jects only which have a natural interest for the young 
thinker. Jlence the importance of discovering early 
those suhjects for each individual. Another motive 
is the conviction that winning the best satisfactions 
of later life will depend on possessing this power to 
think. It is this conviction which converts a listless 
undergraduate into a diligent student of law or 
medicine. ‘The teacher, the parent, or the friend 
can often do much to implant this conviction and to 
guide the pupil into an enjoyment of thinking: but 
that is about all the teacher or older friend can do. 
The school and college cannot use the method of 
Nature—root, hog or die—and the more elaborate 
the schools and colleges become, and ¢he more in- 
genious their methods of teaching and of helping, 
the less can they use the compulsions which depend 
on fear of pain, poverty, obscurity, and dependence. 
The unthinking mind is not necessarily dull, rude, or 
impervious; it is probably simply empty, or oceupied 
from moment to moment with unconnected triviali- 
ties. On the other hand, the thinking mind is as far 
as possible from the lazy mind. It may be medita- 
tive, reflective, or rudiment; it will probably be ab- 
stracted or withdrawn from the external incidents of 
the moment, but it must be hard at work. To in- 
spire the motive for this hard work at an early age, 
and to train the power of consecutive thinking, is 
the gravest problem in education for efficiency. The 
influence which develops the necessary motive in the 
thinking child or youth is, in most cases, a personal 
influence, which is partly stimulus, but more ex- 
ample. This influence should rather lead than drive; 
for the persunal initiative in thinking is indispen- 
sable. ‘The fortunate child is the one who gets at 
home this inspiration and guidance towards think- 
ing. The power comes almost unconsciously to the 
child that grows up in a thoughtful home; but such 
homes are rare indeed. If the home cannot yield 
this influence, the next thing to hope for is that the 
child may come under the influence of a teacher who 
thinks and inspires thinking. The well-to-do parent 
who has an unthinking child may be wisely advised 
to search diligently from school to school for the 
teacher that can have that effect on his child. In 
the technical school or the college the student will 
probebly get the chance of coming under the influ- 
ence of an enthusiastic specialist in the subject 
which the student affects; and this specialist may be 
a thinking man who leads his pupils to think. It 
has been imagined that science and laboratory work 
must be peculiarily thought-compelling; but this 
may not be at all true in the elementary stages of 
education. There are mechanical ways of cramming 
scientific facts and doing laboratory work; just as 
‘there are pigeon-hole methods of accumulating and 
sorting materials and “sources” in philological and 
historical work. The manual, the syllabus, and the 
coach are now as well developed for scientific subjects 


as for literary. In:teaching the young to think hard 
any subject will answer. The problem is to get 
them to weigh evidence, draw accurate inferences, 
make fair comparisons, invent solutions and form 
judgments: and this.is the serious problem in all 
education for efficiency. 


TERSE SENTENCES. , 


State Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine 
issues froin time to time suggestive leaflets to his 
ieachers. The latest contains the following terse 
sentences: — 

Stand and sit erect. 

Move promptly and quietly. 

Speak distinctly and gently. 

Study more than text-books. 

Master what vou study. 

Le courteous and thoughtful. 

Re diligent and trustworthy. 

Make the most of the best in you. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 
(VL) 


BY BEN B, LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


A CASE OF SWIPING. 


The case already referred to will now be detailed 
as partially showing how our school for the suppres- 
sion of juvenile crime is conducted. A special de- 
tective of the dry-goods stores has detected two boys 
in stealing agate marbles. During a ‘busy session of 
a civil court, I receive a note to know if I cam see 
some boys at the noon recess. It has only been a 
few hours sinee the hoys were taken in delinquency. 
Assent is given. Now these boys are permitted to 
return to school and home. Their address and 
school are first made sure. It is easily discovered 
that instead of two, there was, as is usually the case, 
a large number, and at twelve o’clock I find five boys 
in my chambers with the probation officer and the 
special detective who discovered the young culprits. 
We meet together. Now, then, here are five “men 
of to-morrow.” Some of them would never be 
thieves even had they escaped this experience with- 
out correction. It is absolutely certain that some of 
them would add to the prisons at a later age but for 
this experience. J! have spent the hours of the fore- 
noon in trying an important will case involving 
many thousands of dollars. That case may consume 
a couple of days. Isn’t the case of these five boys 
of infinitely more importance to more single indi- 
viduals, as well as the state, than the one involving 
what dead men have left behind? We have here in- 
volved not only dollars and cents, but, what is of in- 
finitely micre importance, human souls, physical 
bodies, and destiny. I know many a boy whose en- 
tire trial, end all the time ever given to the case in 
court or out, has not exceeded ten minutes. A half 
an ‘hour is a liberal allowance. ‘There is little use in 
trying to remove a constitutional trouble by a light 
application of salve. We must know if the trouble 
is constitutional. If it is not the salve may do. An 
obnoxious growth is never eliminated until the root 
comes up with the branch. 

There has been detection and we here take the 
first step in the process of correction. Whether 
these hoys steal marbles or bicycles is not the impor- 
tant thing. The question is why they stole and how 
to prevent its recurrence. ‘The property, its charac- 
ter or value, is of oniy incidental consideration. The 
first thing then is to get acquainted with the subject 
as the skilled surgeon would his patient. To know 
before you operate. This can be done very easily 
with the average boy so far as it is necessary to make 
a ‘beginning. One thing to be kept in mind is in 
knowing your boy, finding him out, learning his 
symptoms, his habits, ete—Reprinted from Charities. 


A PAGAN MAXIM. 
With patience bear the lot to thee assigned; 
Nor think it chance, nor murmur at the load, 


For knew what man calls fortune is from God. 
—Pythagoras. 


OF BOSINESS AND PROFES. 


STUNAL MEN, 

Eawin Twitmyer, for twelve years principal of the 
Seattle high schocl, has done as much as any school man 
in the country, probably, toward advancing the inte.e-t; 
of his boys in a business way, having made it a part of 
his mission in life to acquaint them with the condition 
of guccess from the standpoint of successful men. In 
answer to a letter sent to many prominent men he re- 
ceived answers, from which we are permitted to quote: — 


LESLIE M. SHAW, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury. 


There isn’t a boy in your school, who, if assigned to 
write an essay on the subject, would not give his as- 
sociates as good advice as I can. The boys all know 
that the cigarette habit, playing slot machines, profan- 
ity, and tippling, will close every door of opportunity in 
their face. All that a boy needs to do is to do as well 


as he knows. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Merchant Prince, Philadelphia. 


I do not know of any surer way for a young man to 
put himself on the wrong track of success, than to get 
himself into the habit of cigarette smoking, taking an 
occasional glass, and playing slot machines. Of course, 
if he doesn’t intend to be a gentleman, profanity, vul- 
garity, ard dawdling on the streets at night will help 
him along the downward track. * 

I have never known one fellow to make a real succe:s 
in playing et lottery, of which the slot machine is a mi d 
form, or in gambling, and it is now a fixed ru‘e that no 
corporation or important business concern will take a 
man into its employ, no matter how smart he is, wh) 
uses intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

Real, all-around success is searcely possible to any 
fellow who does not rest the ladder that he is to climb 
on against the heart of God, and the Book of Proverbs 
is the best husiness book in the world, and the entire 
Rible points the way to success. 


R. A. BALLINGER, 
Mayor City of Seattle. 

First,. select only discreet and beneficial associates. 
Second, read only books of elevating and instructing 
character. ‘Third, live every day as if it were your l|ast. 
Fourth, acquire habits which will be like stepping stones 
to a higher and much more proficient life. 

ORANGE JACOBS, 
President King County, Washington, Bar Association. 

Somebody has detined a devil to be an intelectual be- 
ing without moral sensibilities or impulses. This would, 
indeed, make an evil spirit. But man is a triune being, 
possessing an intellectual, moral, and phys‘cal nature. 
There is no necesaity. therefore, for him to become 
satanic in his life’s tendencies. A proper education has 
for its object the equal development of all his powers or 
natures, whether moral, intellectual, or physical. If the 
intellectual powers are educated at the expense of the 
moral and physical powers, while you may have 3 
sharp and brilliant man, you are apt to have a bad and 
physically weak mar. The career of such a man is al- 
ways bricf. He always disappoints expectations. The 
morai and intellectual natures are, to some extent, inter- 
dependent, yet if too great stress is given the moral, and 
the physical neglected, you are apt to develop the emo- 
tional, the overcredulous, the cranky man. If you de- 
velop the physical at the expense of the moral and in- 
tellectual vou have the prize fighter and the bruiser. 
This results in the entire elimination of the moral, leay- 
ing only a diluted residuum of conventional honor. The 
only safe process is the full, equal, and concurrent devel- 
opment of all the powers and faculties of this wonderful 
triune being. Peneficial genius consists of a fair endow- 
ment of al! of the powers and faculties, intellectual, 
mora!, and physical, connected with intensified and con- 
tinuous industry. There has been occasionally in the 
world’s history a development in individuals of certain 
powers and faculties wholly abnormal. Theze devel P- 
ments have heen so wonderful that they have seemins!y 
impinged en the divine. They are not acquired, but 
inbred powers. They have excited wonder, but hav’ 
been of no practical use to the world. Their posses*0' 
have lived close to the line that separates sanity fro™ 
insanity. 

This beneficial genius then teing within the reach ° 
all, let us briefly inquire how this intensified and con 
tinuous ability to labor is acquired. Let me promise, 
however, that I am not announcing any new doctrine. 
The Romans, that sturdy and strenuous race who cos 
quered the world, embodied the same idea in the maxim 
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—jabor vineit. Other peoples have crystallized the same 
idea in their literature. But to return. After the for- 
mation of 2 fixed resolve to conquer or to be a conqueror 
in the field of work chosen for life’s conflict, is the forma- 
tion of habits in harmony with and conducive to this in- 
tepsified activity. Here let me say, generally, that bad 
habits not Only obstruct development, but they wreck 
that already attained. To him who has resolved to con- 
quer there is ncthing so important as to keep the human 
machine in working order. It is wonderfully and fear- 
fully made, yet its general laws of healthy operation are 
quite well understood. Vice in all its forms clogs, ob- 
structs, wrecks. Not a single vice, especially if ripened 
into a habit, aids or assists a healthy deve‘opment of the 
triune man. 

After the above general statement, let me particularize 
priefly, and first—as to the use of intoxicants. Many 
years ago a philosopher said such use was “letting a 
thief in at the mouth to steal away the brains.” No 
creater truth was ever uttered. I would add that it is a 
iruth intensified in its injurious effects when applied to 
poys and girls. 

Next, as to the use of narcotics or tobacco in any or all 
of its forms, and especiaHy of cigarettes. That such use 
is no aid to develepment, to the growth of a noble man- 
hood or womanhood, is everywhere and always ad- 
mitted. The use of cigarettes by boys is condemned by 
all geod men and inteiligent, and their sale prohibited 
by law under severe penalties. Their use wrecks the 
nervous system and weakens and benumbs the inte!- 
lectual powers. 

Here let me briefly state the always to be remembered 
difference between a natural appetite or desire and a 
formed or artificial appetite or desire. The natural is 

satisfied by compliance with its reasonable demands and 
all craving ceases. 

The artificial grows with each indulgence and its de- 
mands become more urgent and imperious with each 
compliance. It never cries “enough,” but always. 
“more.” An important principle ought to be siatel 
here; the will power is being constantly weakened, while 
the appetite is increasing in strength until it becom2s 
the dominant force. When this occurs you can readily 
see the beginning of the d'reful end. This is the actual 
condition of every drunkard and of every cigarette and 
morphine ‘fiend’ to-day, for all efficient power of resiist- 
ance is gone. The will power is strengthened by know!i- 
edge, experience; and moral considerations. Theze are 
the battlements that surround and support this power. 
If appetite sometimes becomes so strong as t) break 
down these battlements in the fully matured man, what 
must be its destructive effect on a boy in whom these 
defenses are in but a constructive state? 

You may say I counsel a life of all work and no play. 
Not at all. Fut what is work? It is the doing of that 
at the request of command of another for the doing of 
which you have no love. If you love to do it it is not 
work. You have pessibly seen your sister at the point 
of exhaustion ata half-hour’s use of the duster and dust 
pan, while you have seen that sister breathe the dust 
and endure the vigorous exercise of the ball rocm can- 
tinued for three or four hours without any signs of ex- 
haustion—end you possibly have nearly collapsed in the 
brief task ef preparing some wood or bringing some coal 
for the honsehold, while you are able to endure for hours 
the strenucus exercise of a ball game.. Why is this? 
The answer is, you love to do the one and not the other. 
Cultivate, then, a love for your lessons and tasks and you 
will eliminate the hated idea of work. 

A young lawyer once was mournfully recounting to 
me his defeats. I said to him, look upon your victories 
and not your defeats, and you will always see the pleas- 
ant side of life. 


R. B. BRYAN, 


State Superintendent Public Instruction, Washington. 


| have long since abandoned the practice of giving for- 
mal lectures at stated times on morals, manners, indus- 
triousness, kindness, perseverance, and bulldog continuity 
of purpose. I found this practice to be practically a 
failure. But when some incident occurred to bring such 
talks into proper play, without seeming to seek such an 
Opportunity, T have always availed myself of it and made 
* telling talk to the best of my ability. 

Hundreds of instances of failures by the best educated 
men and women have occurred, simply from a lack of a 
disposition to take the best thing that presents itself 
and hang to it until something better turns up. 

_ Many instances of failure have occurred because of the 
indifference of students in school; many have occu red 
after the close of school life, because of the fact that the 
boy or girl, man or woman, was unwilling to take hold 
. the hest job in sight, and do his cr her best at such 
Work until one which ig more to his or her taste became 


available. You can recall and recite many instances of 
this character. 

It is not necessarily the bright student that succeeds 
in the world or in schoc] life. Perseverance, close ap- 
plication to business—whatever it may be—and contin- 
uity of purpose are absolutely necessary to success, and 
these facts should be impressed on the mind of pupils in 
some way or other. The sagacity of the teacher must 
suggest the way. 

That there will be numerous failures in school and jin 
after life, despite the earncst efforts of the best of in- 
structors, goes without saying; they must be expected. 
The student is simply a failure for the want of the in- 
born elements of succcss. It is the worst of folly to try 
io engraft a $5,000 or a $10,000 education onto a ten-cent 
boy or girl. 

H. WIRT STEELE, 
Secretary Charities Organization Society, Seattle. 


I believe that two things may be accepted as almost 
axiomatic—“Men are only boys grown big” and “Men 
are largely creatures of habit.” 

If the first premise is true, then boys are “men in the 
making.” The character of the man depends largely 
upon the way his boyhood was spent. The records of 


hundreds of charitable and penal institutions in this . 


country tell numberless stories of incapacity and inabil- 
ity to live and support families under modern condi- 
tions, and in a iarge proportion cf them the primary 
cause may be traced to the time when the man was “in 
making.” When the boy was mney the man he failed 
to “make” him right. 

The man of affairs to-day, in selecting an employce 
upon whom some day he may be obliged to lay the bur- 
den and responsibilities of the management of his busi- 
ness interests, always tries to get a boy or young man 
who is capable of working long hours under constant 
pressure. No youth can do this if he has impaired his 
heart action or his mental alertness by smoking cigar- 


attes, drinking spirituous or vinous beverages, or indulg- 
ing in other so-called petty vices. 

And that intreduces the subject of habit. The v ces 
referred to, if continued through the age of adolescence 
and into young manhood, become fixed hab‘ts of life. 
It is just as easy and infinitely more valuable to acquire 
those other hab’ts which will insure the boy an ac- 
credited place in the workaday world a little later. 
Every Amecrican boy should develop two habits, one of 
work, continued work under high pressure, for the eco- 
nomic world is demanding men with that habit; and the 
other the habit of helpfulnes to humanity. 


THE SALARY AND PENSION OF PRO- 
FESSORS. 


{From the Annual Report of President Harper of 
Chicago. ] 

"Asothér step forward should be taken in the mat- 
ter of salaries. ‘Che sum of $3.000 is not a su‘ficient 
income for one who holds the full professional rank. 
‘Tihis salary should be at least $4,000, while that of 
the associate professor should be made $3,000. With 
the salaries thus arranged, the assistant professor 
receiving $2,000, the associate professor receiv- 
ing 3,000, and the full professor who is not 
a head of a department receiving $4,000, the situa- 
tion would be greatly improved. While it may not 
be said that there is too large a difference between 
the highest salaries and the lowest, it may be said 
truly that not enough men receive the higher salarics. 
The difficulty of carrying out such a policy with the. 
continually diminishing rate of interest received on 
endowtnents is self-evident, but this means simply 
that a larger endowment is needed for the satisfac- 
tory support of the work undertaken. 

The university should plan and execute at the 
earliest possible season a pension system which 
should make ample provision for those who have 
been connected with the university for a definite 
period. Such a system goes far to make the calling 
of the professor an attractive one, and to relieve his 
mind from anxiety concerning his old age. The man 
who at twenty-five or twenty-seven takes up his work 
in the university on a salary of $1,200 or $1,500, 
whiose expenses increase more rapidly in proportion 
than -+his income, with only a meagre salary at the 
best before him, will be greatly helped by the knowl- 
edge that provision has been made for him in cass 
of illness or old age. Such a system has already 
heen introduced in one or more of our institutions in 
America, and no institution can be regarded as thor- 
oughly established of which such a provision does 
not form a part. 


THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


BY RANDALL J, CONDON, 
Helena, Mont. 


“This is geography-—the study of the earth as the 
home of man.’ 

(ieography in the grades below the high school 
should be divided into four general divisions or cycles: 

1. “Home Geography,” having for its purpose: 
(a) the formation, through actual observation, of 
fundamental ideas of natural forms and industrial 
conditions growing out of, and dependent upon, these 
conditions; or more accurately stated, for the pur- 
pose of giving a correct and extensive geographical 
vocabulary, based upon actual contact with the 
things for which the words stand; and (b) an exten- 
sion of this teaching to. more remote type form 
through vivid descriptions, conyersations, pictures, 
and other forms of illustration, to conditions which, 
are beyond the actual experience of the children, but 
which must be tied to their experiences, and so form 
a background against which later geographical in- 
struction may be projected if it is to have an ade- 
quate setting, or to be properly interpreted. This 
Home Geography extension is an important phase 
of the instruction. By it are to be created clear 
notions of typical land and water formations which 
shall help to interpret the more formal instruction 
of the later courses. 

2. The “Earth as a Whole,” which, beginning 
with a simple explanation of the motions of the 
earth, and its representation by means of globes and 
maps, gives a rapid, preliminary world study or pre- 
view, intended not so much for definite, exact knowl- 
edge, as for a general view of the earth, its surface 
and its inhabitants, their modes of living, their occu- 
pations, and their general relation to each other. 
The conventional symbols used in geography teach- 
ing are to be interpreted and facility in map- 
reading secured. “ype forms” of natural and in- 
dustrial feniures should receive emphasis. 

4. ‘The third stage consists of a detailed, careful, 
exact study of each continent and each country. 
The two previous courses lead to, and prepare for, 
this division. Physical, industrial, political geog- 
raphy, cach have their place here, and should re- 
ceive their proper share of attention. 

Accuracy of information is to be obtained, but 
more important still, the subject is to be presented 
not in detached chapters or topics, but with much 
attention to the casual element, furnishing a 
rational explanation for existing conditions. 

4. he fourth cycle is that in which the purpo:e 
is to group and classify the knowledge gained dur- 
ing the third course, into one general, comparative 
whole—a world review ending with tthe state and 
nation seen in their proper relation to this world 
setting. 

Printed statéments count for little unless vital 
teaching fills the words with meaning. But an im- 
portant office of the teacher, during the study of the 
third and fourth cycles, is to teach the pupils how 
to use the text-book, and how to extract meaning 
from its pages. Ly the use of globes, maps, pictures, 
models, diagrams, and spoken ‘words the teacher will 
seck to convey clear ideas of the topics studied, but 
she is not to neglect the large mission of the printed 
word. Only as we gain in ability to extract knowl- 
edge and thought-material from this source do we 
become “TTeits of All the Ages” and rise in the scale 
of civilized over savage man. 


THE COURSES IN GENERAL. 
FIRST CYCLE. 
Grade 4B.--Home Geography. 
Grade 4A.—The Larger View. 
SECOND CYCLE. 
irade 5.—The Preliminary World-view. 
THIRD CYCLE. 
Grades 6B-?A—QOontinenis and Countries. 
Grades 62 & GA.—North America and MWnited 
States. 
Grade 7 ?B.—South America; Europe. 
Grade 7A.—Asia; Africa; Australia. 
FOURTH CYCLE. 
Grade 8B-—The World Review. 
Grade 8A—State and Nation. 
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A STUDY OF THE APPLE. 


BY LOUISE MC DERMOTT, 


The apple we studied from an economic stand- 
point. With my pupils I have long used a black- 
board outline when studying any particular subject. 
It gives definiteness to our work and accustoms the 
children to think logically. After we have devel- 
oped a subject from the blackboard outline the 
pupils are al] to write their compositions and para- 
graph them correctly. That does not mean that they 
are all able independently to paragraph a composi- 
tion, but it does show that logical thought will lead 
to intelligent parngraphing. 

We usually begin the study of the apple in 
autumn and put special emphasis on the ripened 
fruit, the varieties, qualities, and special values of 
diferent kinds of apples. The fruit venders, fruit 
stores, and fruit display at the county fair I endeavor 
to make educative. The children take much interest 
in learning to identify and give the points of the 
common varieties of apples. 

At this time we begin collecting the seeds for the 
spring planting. The children contribute to the 
seed box, and thus become doers and not ‘hearers 
only. During the winter we study the different in- 
dustries connected with the culture of this well- 
known fruit. Cider mills, making apple butter, and 
packing apples for market are good subjects for 
compositions. We have regular written compositions 
on nature work once a week, but the larger part of 
the language work is oral. I believe heartily in good 
oral lessons in language. Stimulating, purposeful 
talk is well worth while, and pupils would benefit if 
it were practiced more in the schoolroom. 

As I said before, I use a blackboard outline in 
teaching nature subjects and supplement the school- 
room work with all the experimental work that our 
environment affords. I give just one of the outlines. 

THE ORCHARD. 

I. Preparation of the ground. 

1. Plowing. 2. Harrowing. 3. Marking. 

II. Distance apart of trees. 

1. Cultivations 2. Pruning. 3. Grafting. 

Ill. Bearing of trees. 

1. Age of apple tree. 2. Yield per tree. 

Tast vear we measured off an acre of ground on 
the plaza, then estimated the number of trees that 
could be set out and then chose the varieties, making 
due provision for summer, fall, and winter apples. 
Real problems on the cost of nursery trees, the 
market price of apples, and the profit on an orchard 
' may be devised by the skillful teacher to suit the 
age and advancement of the class. 

The history of the apple will be of great interest 
to all normal children, and also the history of some 
of the leading varieties. his is a good time to im- 
press on the minds of the pupils the fact that the 
best has not yet been produced. This is Dr. Hodge’s 
idea and I think it a most beautiful thought. 
Nature study concerns itself not only with what has 
been accomplished in the past, but it also points to 
future possibilities. 

Throughout thisswork I endeavor to give the 
pupils the desire end ability to have an orchard for 
themselves. With a real orchard in mind the work 
becomes vital. Then, too, the ambition to have an 
orchard of one’s own is a worthy one. 

Drawing and color work eorrelate nicely with this 
subject. There is much really valuable literature on 
the subiect and many excellent stories. The school 
readers usually have selections from Beecher and 
Bryant. The story of Johnny Appleseed, by Lydia 
Maria Child, is of unusual interest to children, and 
besides the lesson from his life they will learn much 
of pioneer plant life in the middle west. 

The Department of Agriculture sends out many 
valuable bulletins on the fruit industry. These may 
be had by simply sending for them, and it is a worthy 
work to be instrumental in the spread of ideas and 
to give to these valuable bulletins a wider field of 
usefulness. This work may be done by the teacher, 
who will herself find much interest and profit in 

these papers. “The Apple and How to Grow It,” 

sulletin No. 18, is very valuable; also the “Revised 

Catalog of Fruits,” Bulletin No, 8—Adapted from 
the Colorada School Journal, , 
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QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE.—(11.) 


WHO WROTE 


‘Aurora Leigh? 

Enoch Arden? 

Sartor Resartus? 

Founder of “The Liberator’’? 
Lecture on Lost Arts? 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table? 


Last Days of Pompeii? 
David Copperfield? 
Vanity Fair? 

Nature Essays? 

Scarlet Letter? 

Maud Muller? 
Hiawatha? 

The Last Leaf? (A Poem.) 
Pickwick Papers? 

Adam Bede? 

T'wice-told Tales? 
Conquest of Mexico? 
Vision of Sir Launfal? 
Man Without a Country? 
Oliver Twist? 

The Dutch Republic? 
The Roilo Books? 
Pippa Passes? 


. Hero Worship? 


Martin Ciuzzlewit? 

Modern Painters? 

Mosses from an Old Manse? 
Views Afoot? 

Bitter Sweet? 

Jane Eyre? 

Christmas Carol? 

Conquest of Peru? 

The Biglow Papers? 

The Caxtons? 

The California and Oregon Traii 
Walden? 

Representative Men? 
Building of the Ship? 
Elderado? 

Alton Locke? 

Seven Lamps of Architecture? 
Pendennis? 

The Great Stone Face? 
Conspiracy of Pontiac? 
Stones of Venice? 

Bleak House? ° 

The Potiphar Papers? 
America” (Scong.) 

Battle Hymn of the Republic? ( 
Star.Spangled Banner? (Song.) 
Dixie? (Song.) 

Little Women? 

Peg Woffington? 

Henry Esmond? 

Hypatia? 


Song.) 


Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington? 


Ten Nights in a Bar Room? 
Star Papers? 

My Bondage and My Freedom? 
The Newcomes? 

Little Dorrit? 

Helen's Babies? 

Westward Ho? 

The Impending Crisis? 

The Bay Path? 


157.. Neighbor Jackwood? 
158. John Halifax, Gentleman? 
159. Tom Brown’s Schocl Days? 
160. The Virginians? 
161. Les Miserables? 
162. Timothy Titcomb’s Letters? 
163. Courtship of Miles Standish? 
164. History of New England in Five Volumes? (From 


1858-1899.) 


165. The White Hills? 

166. Ships in the Mist? 

167. The Money Kings and Other Poems? 
168. The Minister’s Wooing? 

169. Norwood? 

170. Idylls of the King? 

171. Origin of Species? 

172. The Conduct of Life? 

173. Gates Ajar? 

174. Elsie Venner? 

175. Woman in White? 

176. The Mill on the Floss? 

177. Lucile? 

178. Tales of a Wayside Inn, 4 

179. First Principles of Education (1862)? 
180. Song of the Shirt? 

181. Water Babies? 

182. Silas Marner? 

183. The Vagabonds? 

184. Heat a Mode of Motion? 

185. Alice in Wonderland? 

186. Pioneers of France in the New World? 
187. Venetian Life? 
188. Character and Characteristic Men? 
189. Drum Taps? 

190. Sesame and Lilies? 

191. Ecce Homo? 
HOW TO KNOW THE TREES BY THEIR 

BARK.—<{1.) 
4 - — 


4 BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS,* 


Do you remember the day the limb of the cherry 
tree broke under you and you tore your jacket and 
scratched your arm in falling, and thought you were 
killed? I know how it turned out. Your mother 
bound up your wounds and they healed and never 
left a sear. And she mended your jacket until 1 
was as stout as new. 

The tree fared worse than you did, for it lost a 
limb. But it was not so hopeless as you. It bled a 
little, as trees do, and then covered the wound with a 
kind of gum. Then it went on healing until there 
is only a scar left now to mark the place. 

Skin and Bark. It is all very wonderful—this 
habit of plants and animals, of boys and trees—the 
wearing of an outer garment of skin all over the 
body to protect it from harm. And the mending of 
this skin when it is broken, scratched, and torn 's 
far more wonderful than mother’s patching of the 
jacket. The skin is alive and renews itself. It 's 
always growing underneath, and pushing off the 
older parts at the surface. We can see this going 0 
when our hands are rough on the backs. The trees 
are scaling off their outer bark all the time and re- 
newing it from below. Sometimes we see a cate! 
pillar shedding his outer skin all at once. Or we s¢¢ 
a colt in the pasture in spring with his old hair com- 


* Author of ‘‘ Among Green Trees "” published wa W,. Mumford, 
Chicago, to whom we are indebted for the use of the illustrations 
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ing off in flakes, leaving the new sleek coat in its 
place. Or we may watch the moulting hens change 
iheir rusty feathers for a bright new spring suit to 
please Mr. Chanticleer, who is more gorgeous than 
‘lev. ‘This is a good way, but it is not our way, nor 
the tree’s way. We just keep quietly at it all the 


which in most trees is the rule. Then the ends are 
frayed out by the wind, until the whole tree top is 


a-flutter’ with curly red ribbons or fringes of bark. - 


There is no other tree like it in color, and only 
birches have the same kind of bark. Cherry trees 
show the same trick of having thin bark peeling off 


Fig. 1. THE BEECH. 
‘* Neat and trim from top to toe.”’ 


time and look the same in winter as in summer. 
Our elothes we regulate to fit the weather. 

We know the animals apart by their skins. Isn’t 
that true? ‘Nhe sheep and the cattle and the p‘gs 
and the chickens are covered with wool and hair and 
feathers—all outgrowths of the skin. In spite of 
their clothes, nobody would mistake Brer B’ar for 
Brer 'Tarrypin; and Sis Cow’s brindle coat would 
never be confused with the waterproof garment worn 
by the alligator. Just so the woodsman learns to 
know the trees in winter. Hach kind of tree has its 
own kind of bark. It is a fine game to learn. Let 
us try it together. 

The Sycamore. Do you know a sycamore tree 
when you see one? There is one now on the bank 
of the creek waving and beckoning to us with its 
white arms. As we go nearer, the tree looks as if its 
irunk and limbs had been splashed over with a 
bucketful of whitewash. From the branches no 
larger than my wrist thin layers of bark have been 
cast off, leaving irregular patches of white. The 
hark up there before it peels off is a dull olive green. 
but farther down the trunk there still cling bits of 
reddish brown bark, with paler brown showing be- 
tween the ecales. Whe bark of this tree seems to have 
0 more elasticity than the skin of a young grass- 
hopper. Ag the limbs and trunk grow thicker there 
is nothing for the bark to do but to crack and then 


to be flaked off, as we see it. Nobody who takes one 
xood look at the syeamore in its “motley garb” of 


white and green bark can ever forget it. 

The Red Birch. Another tree that wanders aim- 
lessly along the banks of the rivers with the syea- 
nore, and is equally untidy about its clothes, is the 
rel birch. The tree is indeed red to the tips of its 


slender twigs. A rusty cinnamon-colored bark, scaly 
ind eut into deep, irregular furrows, covers the - 
trunk, 
ing at its branches. 
silky sheets horizontally, instead of ‘ lengthwise, 


3ut we will learn to know the tree by look- 


The bark peels off in thin, 


Fig.2. THE SUGAR MAPLE. 
A rugged trunk, deeply furrowed. 


around the limb. 

Tlow a ‘Tree Breathes. Here is a good chance to 
learn one of the secrets that trees try to keep. On 
the smooth places on the trunk of a birch or a 
cherry tree you always find holes or slits of con- 
siderable size. No matter how many layers you peel 
off, the hole goes through them all. Out on the 
branches to the smallest twig you find these holes, 
getting smaller, but still plainly to be seen. ‘These 
are the breathing holes by which fresh air gets into 
the green, living layer that is between the bark and 
the wood. 

Girdling a Tree. You know, if you want to kill a 
tree, the easiest way is to girdle it by chipping off a 
narrow belt of bark all the way around it. Imme- 
diately the leaves wither and the whole tree dies. 
The bark, then, is more than just a rough outer gar- 
ment to protect the living part from the scorching 
sun and the drying winds. It is supplied with holes 
that admit just enough air to keep the tree in good 
health. So we may say a tree breathes through its 
bark in winter. In summer, the leaves breathe, as 
well as the bark. So, although a tree has no lungs 
like ours, it breathes constantly, and if it should stop 
one instant it wonld smother, just as vou or I would. 
Now, we may find these “windpipes,” which are called 
lenticels, on the young twigs of all trees, but the 
park, when it cracks on the older branches and on 
the trunk, generally hides them from us. The birch 


and the cherry are not so particular, as we have al- 


ready seen. 
The Beech. It is pleasant to turn from such un- 
tidy trees as the birches and syeamores and find one 


like the beech, which is neat and trim from top to 
toe. The heech has the reputation of being the 
“hest dressed” tree in the woods, and it certainly 
earns it. 
from dark to light gray, often looking in the winter 
almost white. There are round patches or spots of 


Its bark is thin and close-knit, shading 


paler shade here and there on the trunk, and the 
brown twigs and winter buds are shiny as if they 
had been specially polished for you to admire. Only 
at the base of the trunk will you usually find any 
furrowing of the bark, unless the tree be quite old. 
Te beech seems just the opposite of the sycamore— 
it can’t bear to give up even a sliver of bark. 

The Hernheam.. In wet woods you .will come 
upon a little tree with bark even closer grained than 
the beech and you will often mistake it for a mem- 
ber of the beech family. In fact it is called the blue 
beech from the blue gray of its bark. But it is the 
American hornbeam, or ironwood, instead. Great 
veins or swellings make its trunk and limbs look like 
the arms of blacksmiths and athletes. This at once 
shows us what it is, as no other tree has this strange 
appearance. Anyone who has used the wood will tell 
you why it is called ironwood and hornbeam. It is 
as tough as horn and as hard as iron. 

‘The Sugar Maple. There is another tree you will 
find growing among the young beeches, and its bark 
is so fine and close and so pale a gray that you will 
be likely to call it a beech and pass on. But give a 
glance at its winter buds. Ah! they are not the long, 
brown “birds’ claws” of the beech but little round 
ones set in pairs opposite one another on the twigs. 
It is a maple, and when it is grown up it will wear 
bark very easy to tell from that of the beech. Look 
across the laurel and fern there. A tall sugar maple 
stands like a giant among the saplings. It is the 
mother of them all, no doubt. The trunk is dark 
and deeply furrowed; the outer layers scale off of the 
ridges, giving the trunk a shaggy look. But up 
among the branches we see a pale smooth bark much 

‘like that on the young saplings we mistook for 

beeches a minute ago. We must remember to look . 
at the buds, for the bark alone will deceive us.— 
From Nature Study Leaflet, Nature Study Bureau, 
Hampton Institute. 


INJURIES RECEIVED IN GAMES AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 

The following table compiled by Professor Kdwin 
G. Dexter of the University of Illinois shows the 
number of claims paid by an accident insurance com- 
pany for injuries received in these forms of amuse- 
ment or games. We commend the list to some of 
the people who are so bitter against foothall:— 


—Moderator Topics. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 


Perhaps the best known of Washington’s public 
schools is the Force, named after Peter Force, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the capital, who died many years 
ago. 

It is at this famous school that President Roosevelt 
had three of his sons enrolled when he entered upon 
the duties of the presidency. It is said that the presi- 
dent chose this public school -at which his boys should 
receive primary instruction for the reason that he de- 
sired them to be placed in thoroughly democratic sur- 
roundings. That they are so situated is evident when 
it is stated that among the other pupils of humble posi- 
tion is the eight-year-old son of an English coachman 
employed at the British Embassy, which is not far from 
the school 

It is in connection with this little Briton that an in- 
structor at the Force tells the following story. 

It appears that the little fellow in question is in his 
first year at the Force, having attended another school 
in previous years. He was evidently greatly “rattled” 
recently during a recitation in English grammar when 
the question was put to him :— 

“What part of speech is the word ‘am’?” 

Whether his confusion was due to the fact that he 
was a new pupil at the Force, or to the fact that he was 
seated next to the son of the President of the United 
States, is not precisely known; at any rate, the little 
fellow stammered out: 

“Which, ma’am; the ’am that you eat or the ’am that 
you be?” 
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University of Pennsylvania opens with a registra- 
tion of 3,000, and the largest Freshman class in its 
history. 


The Poston school board stands by the educational 
centres with only three dissenting votes, passing the 
appropriation over the mayor’s veto. 


Harvard University and Simmons College have 
joined forees most effectively and heartily for a thor- 
ough and competent study of social problems. 


W. C. Collar of the Roxbury Latin school assert; 
that the Harvard entrance requirements are 50 p-r 
cent. higher than a few years ago, and believes the 
danger point has been reached in this regard. 


Helen Keller day at the St. Louis Exposition was 
a great success. There has been nothing compara- 
ble with it at any World’s Fair. So appropriate was 
it that it has called forth no criticism. Every 
teacher in the land should read the story of her life. 
It teaches teachers a great lesson. 


Stranger things have happened than for Michigan 
to give the Republican electors 125,000 majority and 
elect a Democratic governor, the schoolmaster, Prin- 
cipal Ferris of Big Rapids, who is making the 
greatest run of any Democratic candidate in that 
state for many years, The schoolmaster is abroad. 


Norfolk County, Massachusetts, imports two ex- 
ceptionally strong speakers for the annual meeting 
of Noveniher 4. Julia Richman, district superin- 
tendent of New York city, and Dr. 8. C. Schmucker 
of the West Chester, Pa., state normal school. 


Added to the best of local talent they will make this 
a great session. : 


Wabash, Indiana, is getting more free advertising, 
educationally, just now than any other city of its 
size in the country. Here is an item printed appar- 
ently a thousand times: “Every boy from the first 
grade to the highest is determined that he will eat 
his school books before he will obey the latest order 
of the board, which is to bring a piece of cloth, a 
needle, and some thread to school with him each 
morning and learn to sew. It has already stirred up 
a furore of excitement in the city. Parents have 
protested in vain. The school board says that every 
pupil, boy as well as girl, must learn to do plain 
sewing. Only the hoys in the high school are ex- 
empt ” 


AN ENGLISH VIEW. 


Sir William Ramsey, one of the most important 
visitors who haye favored America with a visit and 
criticism, lays especial stress upon the fact that we 
do not pay adequate salaries. It is not suflicient, 
from his standpoint, that we pay better than other 
countries, for we do that in every department. of 
life, but we do not pay our educators as we do other 
importaat leaders. The point is well made, and the 
more universally his criticism is published and read, 
the better for all concerned, for America as well as 


for the edueators. 


OPTIMISM. 


There is a deal of nonsense about optimism from 
the fellows who kick for a living or from the liver. 
Optimism does not say or think that anything or 
everything is all right. It merely says that things 
are better than they used to be and not as good as 
they will be. ‘The pessimist says that things are 
worse than they used to be. but not so bad as they 
are going to be. The sun never shines and never 
will shine for a pessimist. It is alll through shining. 
lt always shines or will shine for an optimist. A 
pessimist sends the cold shivers down your back 
every time you see his pallid face or hear his doleful 
voice; 2n optimist sends a nervous impulse of 
strength through every fibre of your being. A pes- 
simist says he is a public blessing because he keep: 
things stirred up. A mule does that. A _ pessimist 
only keeps things stirred up when you are on the 
tail end of things. His heels are lively. He is al- 
ways in the past. The optimist is the only live 
factor. IJis face is to the front. If the night is 
dark, he sends a headlight down the track. 


THE BOSTON TEACHES’ FAIR. 


The Boston Primary Teachers’ Association is to 
hold a fair in Paul Revere hall, Mechanics’ building, 
from Novemiber 9 to 12, the proceeds to go to the 
‘Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association. The co-op:ra- 
tion of several important organizations has been se- 
eured. The Woman’s Education Association, the 
New England Woman’s Club, the Dorchester Club, 
the Roxburghe, the Tuesday Club, the Women in 
Council, and the Council of Jewish Women have 
charge of special departments. The Boston T'each- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association has during the fifteen 
years of its existence acquired a permanent fund of 
$89,000. Its annuity fund is made up of the inter- 
est on the permanent fund, together with the assess- 
ments, less the current expenses. The great event in 
the history of the association was the grand bazaar, 
held in Music hall in December, 1892. Through this 
and generous gifts the sum of $56,000 was added to 
the permanent fund. 

Owing to the large increase of annuitants, the 
trustees have been obliged to reduce the annuity to 
a little over $100. Tt is to prevent further reduction, 
and if possible to increase the present amount, that 
the coming fair has been organized. The teachers, 
young in the service, who hitherto have failed to 
recognize the importance of joining the association, 
are sending in applications for membership. The 
efforts of the teachers to put the permanent fund 
upon an adequate basis will be felt in better teaching 
service for all our schools. The generous motive 
which prompts the teachers to this enterprise is felt 
in every department of the great fair. The work is 


undertaken by those who at present have little to - 
apprehend in the way of declining service. It is 
aided by the masters and sub-masters, raised above 
the pressing need of a slender annuity, but seeking 
the well-being of all by a generous membership, and 
a zeal in every effort for the success of the movement. 

One hundred-faithful public servants have already 
been retired with no adequate provision for support, 
some of them broken in health before the accom- 
lishment of a full measure of teaching service—this 
distressing fact has spurred the leaders of the fair to 
their great task, and has awakened in the public 
mind and heart the response which insures success. 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley is devoting herself to 
the promotion of the Fair, and any one desiring to 
lend a hand can find abundant opportunity by ad- 
dressing her at 11 Waban street, Roxbury. There is 
no better philanthropy to-day than the strengthen- 
ing of the teacher’s force by providing adequately 
for the retirement of teachers when they are not at 
their best. The late Mrs. Mary Hemenway did noth- 
ing ‘better with her wealth than that which she did 
for this fund of the Boston teachers. 


EDUCATION WEST AND EAST. 

- Articles occasionally appear from the pens of men 
and women who are credited with knowing what 
they are talking about, upon the relative values of 
educational forces and processes Kast and West, and 
I am frequently asked to speak upon some such 
topic. lew persons, if any, have hhad so good an 
opportunity to study the sehools from sea to sea. 
There has been no year since 1886 in which oppor- 
tunity has not presented itself for the study of 
schools in more than twenty American states, ter- 
ritories, and provinces and in more than 100 cities, 
and the T’ast and West have been equally kind in 
affording opportunity. One can readily appreciats 
my. disgust at finding in an eminently careful pub- 
lication such wholesale conclusions as the follow- 
ing:— 

“There has not yet been time for educational 
ideals to become ingrained in Western life. The 
West is too easily satisfied with symbols; too well 
content to pile up its educational bricks and mortar, 
without caring a great deal about the appearance of 
the structure. It has provided methods for crowd- 
ing the greatest amount of knowledge into the 
smallest possible space in the least time. Until very 
recently that constituted the Western standard of 
education. 

“Nhe youth of the West was stuffed full of rich 
intellectual edibles, to the point of positive discom- 
fort, while the intellectual digestive. ferment was 
wanting. Well-meant though it was, this accom- 
plished less than nothing---the foodstuffs were not 
converted into wisdom, but lay, heavy and sodden, 
in the stomach cavity. The essential, the vital part 
of a true educational system was yet to be mastered; 
and thic was the part which could not be communi- 
catea by schoolmasters; namely, perception of the 
learner’s real needs. | 

“To speak plainly, neither in the first nor the sec- 
ond generation did the life of the West demand any 
great refinement of learning. The qualities of man- 
hood in everyday use were eminently practical, be- 
cause the days’ tasks were practical, hard, rude, vast. 
They were to be mastered, not by delicate subtleties 
of the intellect, but by sheer strength. Frankly, the 
higher scholarship was at a marked discount: Doc- 
tors of philosophy, litterateurs, masters of ancient 
tongues or curions lore are not the men to fight In- 
diens, hew paths through a wilderness, break wild 
sod, or face starvation on the frontier of civilization. 
‘hat demands another order of genius. It is not a 
lesser genius, it is infinitely greater in its place; 
without it the West would have remained ‘to this 
day unconquered, forbidding, lawless. 

“That work is not yet finished on the sunset side 
of the Missouri; it is only well begun. The new 
West needs the same good and tried qualities in its 
men and women as were used in the beginning. If 


these powers can be disciplined, trained, educated, 
so much the better: but they are not yet to be put 
aside for the light artifices of the schools. No good 
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purpose is to be served by spreading gilt upon the 
iron; that will rather tend to lessen its service- 
ability. 

“The West seems alive to this need now. There 
are plenty of signs that its plan of education is in 
process of a radical readjustment. No one tan 
dowbt that it will be an improvement. 

“Tt is in the grades of the public schools that this 
change shows itself first. In the prairie schools 
everywhere the manual training idea has taken 
strong, vigorous root. It continues through the high 
schools and into the universities. The students may 
quit their classes in the public schools fit for practi- 
cal service in the common affairs of life. A few days 
ago a superintendent, famous throughout the coun- 
try for his great achievements in this work, said to 
me:— 

“This is not pandering to a sordid demand upon 
the part of parents who want their children to gét 
on in the world and to make money. The course has 
been adopted becanse the experience of years has 
proved that it is the best possible thing to be done 
for the young themselves. The West is still to be 
huilt in great part, and we must have skilled builders, 
if wc are to avoid the mistakes of the past. More 
and more are we permitting the boys and girls to 
adopt the practical training instead of the classical; 
we are even encouraging them in it. We shall have 
better citizens, safer citizens, if they know more of 
the clements of American constitutional law, though 
this may involve a sacrifice of such learning as was 
once considered indispensable. We want them to 
know something of political economy, something of 
the principles of farming, architecture, banking, and 
business. We are teaching them to do things with 
their own hands. What people call “accomplish- 
ments” can come later.’ ” | 

Grant that what is here said was once true, it has 
not been true for a quarter of a century. ‘he newer 
a state or city, the more comnplete its educational 
equipment. Half the cities east of the Alleghanies 
have had Jess of the “refinement” and “culture” con- 
ditions of education than the cities of the same size 
in the West have had at twenty or thirty years of age. 

“here has not yet been time for educational ideals 
to become ingrained in Western life.” “The work is 
but fairly hegun on the sunset side of the Missouri.” 
Indeed! There are to my certain knowledge seven 
state normal schools on the sunset side of the 
Missouri whose ideals from any standpoint are far 
beyond the highest third of those on the sunrise side. 

Take any test of modern ideals you please, and one 
of the first three normal schools in the country to 
adopt it has been on the sunset side of the Missouri. 
If you prefer to, take the colleges rather than the 
universities, and the same is true. There have becn 
no schelastic educational ideals in the vast fifteen 
years, surely, that one of the first three colleges to 
adopt and apply it has not been over there. 

Speaking of the old West he says: “The food stuffs 
were not converted into wisdom, but lay heavy and 
sodden in the stomach cavity.” Indeed! Whence 
came T.ineoln, Grant, Garfield, Hayes, John Sher- 
man, William '’. Sherman, Phil Sheridan, Harrison, 
Solomon V. Chase, Ewing, Corwin, Edwin M. Stan- 
ion, Oliver P. Morton, the senior Yates, Stephen A. 
Douglas, Stanford, Huntington, Crocker, the elder 
Tlearst, McKinley, Hanna, Rockefeller, the Pills- 
burys, the Swifts, the Armours, Marshall Field, Pot- 
ter Palnier, John Mitchell, Frances E. Willard, Alice 
‘reeman Palmer, and a thousand men and women 
as brainy, ag refined, as “wise” as the men and wo- 
men of their class east of the Alleghanies. 

Nor is the East lacking, as this writer would have 
us believe, in the practical side. The manual train- 
ing and the agricultural experiments are not western, 
The first and the greatest school of technical train- 
ing was in Massachusetts; there is nothing in the 
west to match the Brooklyn Polytechnic, nothing to 
match the practical and scientific side of the agricul- 
tural and nature work at Cornell. The great agri- 
cultural. revelations have come from the East as 
often as from the West, to put it mildly, while the in- 
(dustrial school leadership has heen almost wholly in 
the Kast or with some one born in the Kast, as was 
Calvin M. Woodward. The first state to require pub- 


through mediation. 


lic school manual training was Massachusetts, and 
net a western state. Turn the educational wheel 
with the clock or contrariwise and the East and the 
West for the last quarter of a century have balanced 
admirably, and it is safe to say that they will for a 
longer time than any of our children will live to 
study the American problem. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Jt is not possible to condense into a few lines the 
story of the sanguinary battle which raged almost 
continuously south of Mukden for ten or twelve 
days after October 10. There were gathered on 
either side from 200,000 to 250,000 men of all arms, 
engaged in desperate combat, often at close quarters, 
taking, losing. and retaking positions, crossing and 
recrossing rivers, and suffering severe privations and 
prodigious losses. The tide of battle ebbed and 
flowed, and success was not always on the side of the 
Japanese, for the Russians carried by storm one im- 
portant position, Lone Hill, and held iteagainst re- 
peated assaults. But when the battle was halted by 
rains and by utter exhaustion of the contending 
armies, the Japanese were in the main victorious, 
and had forced the Russians back to the line of the 
Shakhe river. 

The severity of the fighting in Manchuria, and the 
enormous losses’ of both combatants have naturally 
revived the talk of possible mediation. It seems 
horrible that this carnage should go on over ques- 
tions of territorial and political control which might 
easily have been adjusted by diplomacy at the outset, 
and which may not he impossible to adjust in that 
way even now. But there is no substantial basis for 
the hope of ending the war in the near future 
That process requires the con- 
sent cf hoth parties to a struggle; and in the present 
instance neither party is ready either to ask it or to 
consent to it. The resolutions of peace congresses do 
not take sufficiently into account considerations of 
national pride and prestige. Russia will not nego- 
tiate for peace under such humiliating conditions as 
now exist; and Japan, after all her sacrifices, could 
not agree to peace on terms which might have been 
perfectly satisfactory before the war began. 

* 

President Roosevelt has acted promptly upon the 
report of the commission which investigated the 
shocking cetastrophe to the excursion steamer, Gen- 
eral Slocum, in New York harbor, and has ordered 
the summary dismissal of the United States inspec- 
tors who were at fault and has also recommended 
further legislation for the protection of life. Inci- 
dentally he has characterized with an indignation 
which all people of humane instincts must share the 
sordid crime of the New Jersey manwfacturers of 
life preservers, who have been admittedly guilty of 
loading the preservers which they sold with iron 
blocks so as to bring them up to the required weight. 
Tbe effect, of course, is to make the life preservers 
useless for the saving of life. For such an inhuman 
balancing of grecd against human life there are hap- 
pily few parailels, and it is to be hoped that the 
waditional “Jersey justice’ may somehow be dealt 
out to the men guilty of such a crime. 

s 

Latin Americans are naturally suspicious, and it 
is not surprising that the officials of the little repub- 
lic of Panama should have grown apprehensive lest 
the control of the canal strip by the United States 
and the necessary administration of that territory 
should create a kind of independent colony in the 
middle of the republic. To set at rest any such ap- 
prehensions, and to bring about a practical adjust- 
ment of all questions arising from the dual adminis- 
tration, President Roosevelt has asked Secretary 
Taft to go to the isthmus and make all necessary ar- 
rangements to those ends. Incidentally he has given 
the Panama government assurances that the United 
States has no intention of establishing a colony on 
the isthmus, or of exercising any governmental func- 
tions greater than are necessary for the construction 
and maintenance of the canal under the rights given 


by treaty. 


The protracted debate on the divorce question in 
the Episcopal general convention has attracted at- 
tention anew to that grave problem. At present, the 
Fipiscopal church refuses remarriage to persons who 
have beon divorced, except to the innocent panty in 
the case of a divorce procured on the ground of 
adultery. It was recommended to the convention by 
the committee apppointed to consider the question 
that the canon be so-amended as to refuse remarriage 
even under this condition. In the house of deputies, 
ithe clerical and lay delegates voting separately and 
by dioceses, this amendment was rejected. If the 
vote had been an individual one, the amendment 
would have carried. It would have carried also if 
the dioceses which were tied had been left out of the 
result. But according to the usage of the church, 
tied dioceses were counted in the negative, and the 
amendment was thus defeated: In the house of 
bishops, it was adopted by a large majority. 


‘he date of the general elections in Italy has been 
fixed for November 6, and the supplementary ballot- 
ing for November 13. General political calm is re- 


ported, but the Italian news censorship is rigid, and. 


it is not known exactly what movements of unrest 
underlie this calm. It is significant that all the gar- 
risons have been re-enforced and that a squadron of 
warships is lying at Genoa. As a result of the re- 
cent general strike, which paralyzed every form of 
industry and even forced the suspension of news- 
papers for several days in some Italian cities, there 
is great activity among the extreme parties. The 
program of the government contemplates a rally- 
ing of all the constitutional elements, whether 
hitherto friendly or opposed to the ministry, in de- 
fence of order and liberty. The Anarchists urge ab- 
stention from the elections, and are carrying on a 
propaganda in the army. ‘The Radicals have sepa- 
rated from the Socialists, being umwilling to be 
responsible for their excesses, and the Socialists 
themselves are split into hostile camps. 
* 

The French parliament was convened in extraordi- 
nary session on October 18, and its sitting promises 
to be well charged with excitement. During the_re- 
cess, several things have happened, among them the 
severance of diplomatic relations between the gov- 
ernment. and the Vatican, and the recall of the 
French ambassador to the Holy See. These in- 
cidents, coupled with Premier Comibes’ recent un- 
compromising speech at Auxerre, point to a deter- 
mination on the part of the government to force to 
an early decision the question of a complete separa- 
tion of church and state. A project to that end is 
now in the hands of a commission which is expected 
to report early next year, and in the meantime a bill 
drawn by a Socialist deputy offers a basis for dis- 
cussion. This bill contemplates cutting off the ap- 
propriations. for the church, and at the same time 
remitting certain taxes upon the farmers, who are 
the chief supporters of the church. This will natur- 
ally be popular among the farmers, and it will enable 
such of them as are so disposed to contribute to 
make up the losses of the church. 


* * * 


A fact has recently developed which throws some 
doubt upon the sincerity of the British declarations 
that the establishment of any permanent occupation 
of Thibet is not contemplated. The indemnity which 
England is exacting of Thibet amounts to $3,750 000, 
and the Thihetans profess their inability to pay more 
than $50,000 a year. It is proposed that England 
shall accept this rate of payment, and in the mean- 
time thet she shal! continue to hold the Chumbi 
valley. That would give her a seventy-five-years’ 
lease of the territory which is the key to Thibet. 
The probability of her leaving at the expiration of 
that period is scarcely worth serious consideration. 
Meanwhile, the British mission, which hurried away 
from [Lassa in order to get back to India, is cnow- 
bound, and it is doubtful whether it will be able to 
make its way through the terrible passes. The 
chances are that it will have to winter in the Chumbi 
valley. 
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THE APPLETON SCHOOL BOOKS 
THE CULTURE READERS 


EVBODYING THE NATURAL METHOD IN 

READING. By E. Kenyon-Warner. Pd. 

D. BOOK ONE—PRIMER. BOOK TWO. 

Edited By Jenny B. Merritt, Pd D. Now ready. 

Each 30 cents. Tea uer’s Manual Supplied. 
Meruop — The development of a vocabulary in 
exact sequence. Logical use of phonic elements 
in both analysis and synthesis. Sunsecr Mart- 
rer— Unlike all other method and phonic 
readers. The Best Children’s Literature only is 
used. 


ARITHMETICS 


By J. W. A. Youne, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

the Pedagogy of Mathematics, University of Chicago, . 
and Lampert L. Jackson, A.M., Head of Depart- 

ment of Mathematics, State Normal School, Brock- 

port, N. Y.- 


Now Ready. 


BOOK ONE. For third and fourth years. 35 cents 
BOOK TWO. For fifth and sixth years. 40 cents, 


The practical side of arithmetic. Principles 
taught through problems drawn from everyday . 
life. Steps, not spirals. 


(BOOK THREE READY SOON.) 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


FIRST BOOK IN HYGIENE. Studies in Health 
and How to Preserve It. By Wriitiam O. Kroay, 
Ph.D. Price, 35 cents. 


GRADED LESSONS IN HYGIENE. By Witu1uaM 
O. Krouyn, Ph.D. Price, 60 cents. 


For children to learn how to be healthy, and how 
to remain healthy by right living. Just adopted 
by the States of Virginia and Tennesec. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
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CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR SCHOOL AND HOM, A 
Manual of Co-operative Gardening. By Louise Klein 
Miller. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 225 pp. Price, $1.20. 

It is but a short time since school gardening was re- 
ferred to as one of the school fads of France. In 1869 
Austria led the world by decreeing by imperial law, on 
March 14. that wherever practicable there should be “a 
garden and-a place for agricultural experiments estab- 
lished at every rural school.” Switzerland soon followed 
with national aid and encouragement. In 1882 France 
pessed a law, March 18, outlining a course of garden study 
for primary grades and in farming, agriculture, and hor- 
ticulture in the high schools. December 11, 1887, the 
law specified that no plan of a school building in all 
France, to which the state contributes, should be ac- 
cepted unless a garden was attached. In Belgium horti- 
culture is compulsory. Boston was the pioneer in the 
New World. The late Leverett M. Chase, principal of 
the Dudley school, stirred up the Horticultural Scc‘ety 
as early as 1880 to appoint a committee, on which he 
and Henry A. Clapp were prominent, to seek to introduce 
“sweetness and light” into the school life of children. 
Window gardening, the distribution cf flowers and flow- 
ering plants on occasion and free floricultural exhibit’on 
for school children were about all that came of it until 
18287, when the school board formally granted permission 
to the teachers to interest and instruct the children in 
plant growing. By 1890, on Easter Sunday the public 
school pupils had 13,000 potted window plants. Soon 
after, abovt 1891, a real American school garden out of 
doors was started, the famous Twentieth Century Ciuh 
providing the funds, $92. for a garden with eighty-two 
flower beds on Dartmouth street, for the use of the pupils 


of the Rice school and the Franklin school boys, 
and the normal! school teachers. 
Now: Where isn’t there a school garder! This hook 


will do much toward promoting the very general adop- 
tion of the school garden idea. Indeed the Journal of 
Education and American Teacher have been foremost in 
their advoracy, and the'r editor has spoken on school 
gardens before more than 190,000 teachers, and other lec- 
ture goers. Is it any wonder that this book. so full of 
information. interest, and inspiration. should be ardently 
welcomed in this office? It is all that any teacher needs 
to arrange for successful work in this line next spring. 


THE WESTERN UNITED STATES. A Geographical 
Wellman Fairbanks, Ph. D. Bos- 
on: . C. Heath & Co. Cloth. D. 
conte ustrated 02 pp 
There has heen no better illustrated reader or geog- 

raphy for grammar grades than this carefully and skil- 

fully prepared geographical reader, and the illustrations 


are no better than the reading matter which reveals the 
travels of an ardent lover of nature,the scholarly care of 
a student, and the literary tendencies of amaster. Those 
subjects are presented which have more than local -inter- 
est and are illustrative of world-wide principles. Clear 
conceptions of the earth and man’s relation to it are not 
gained by general statements as readily as by the com- 
prehensive study of concrete examples. Nowhere outside 
of the Cordilleran region are to be found so remarkable 
illustrations of the growth and destruction of physical 
features, or so clear examples of the control which 
}hysical features exercise over the paths of ex- 
ploration, settlement, and industrial development. The 
illustrations are from photographs cf his own taking, and 
are genuinely illustrative of the points presented. 

There is a relish in the pages such as one rarely meets 
in a text-book, partly because there is so much that one 
does not see in kindred books, and because it is given an 
appetizing flavor. ‘ 


\ 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By David Eugene 


Smith, professcr of mathematics in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., publishers. Cloth. 154 pp. List price, 50 cents; 
mailing price, 55 cents. 

Searcely six months have passed since the issuance of 
a two-bock ccurse in arithmetic by Dr. David Eugene 
Smith, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
the sale has already been almost unprecedented. Dr. 
Smith is one of the younger men who do things, or, in 
the language of the day, with whom something is doing, 
and in consequence he is highly attractive in his ways 
and means of doing things. 

This is an introduction to the study of algebra, and is 
adapted to the seventh or eighth school year. The rela- 
tion of aigebra to arithmetic is emphasized, the subject 
is treated topically. The fundamental operations are 
presented with the simple explanations necessary to 
make the student independent of dogmatic rules. 
Throughont the book abundant oral and written drill 
exercises are provided. The work includes linear equa- 
tions with two unknown quantities, and easy quadratics. 
The leading features may he summarized as follows: (1) 
an arrangement in harmony with existing courses of 
study; (2) a presentation designed to awaken the inter- 
est of the pupils; (3) a topical arrangement for each half 
year, every important topic being repeated; (4) sim- 
plicity of explanations: (5) development of the relation 
of algebra to arithmetic both in thecry and in applica- 
tions; (6) emphasis laid on the importance of oral as 
well as written algebra. . 


FIRST LESSONS IN FOOD AND DIET. By Ellen H. 


Richards. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows, Hunting- 
ton Chambers. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. (Postage 
4 cents.) 


This book is arranged in ten lessons, covering such 
topics as “Plant Life,’ “Food for the Child,” the “School 
Luncheon,” “What shall we eat as a family?” “Daily 
Food,” “Principles on which Bills of Fare are Made.” At 
the close of each lesson suggested “Illustrative Material” 
will be helpful to the teacher or leader of the class. 

Each living thing has its food, without which it dies. 
This food may vary within certain limits; beyond them 
disease sets in, even if life continues. Every child who 
has kept chickens cr rabbits knows how carefully and 
regularly they need to be fed. Every child who has 
grown house plants or cultivated a garden plot knows 
how necessary air, water, and soil are for the'r life and 
growth. It is only needful to transfer this knowledge to 
ourselves to see that we, as living beings, need our food 
in the same way; and that air and water, as well as meat 
and milk, sugar and eggs, are our foods, without which 
we cannot live. The baby’s food is milk, which contains 
all the substances needed except oxygen of the air. 
This must be breathed in through the lungs. To milk is 
added for the child cf two years starch in various forms, 
rice, potatoes, wheat bread, corn mush, ete. For the six- 
years-old there are added a few fruits and vegetables, 
eggs and a very little meat. 

The youth of twelve to fifteen years takes with profit 
nearly all kinds of food if it-is well cooked. The young 
person frem ecighteen to twenty-five has a digestion 
which even the worst cooking dces not always spoil, but 
there is even then a risk in overtaxing willing stomachs, 
for bad effects may not be manifest for many years. 

As human peings, what we all wish to know is what 
to eat. when, and how much. We also ask for a warning 
bell te caution us when we are liable to go wrong. This 
much every well person needs. The really sick must 
have a special treatment, but this book considers ogly 
the food which keeps us well and strong and happy. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Price, 
25 cents a volume. 

The Arden Shakespeare is as distinct a departure in 
student literature as has gladdened the teachers for many 
a day. More than 175 American college professors of 
English have given their written approval of the ejition. 
Professor Genung of Amherst says the aim of the Arden 
Shakespeare is “to study the play not as mere word- 
mongery, but as a living thing.” The study of the 
plays is presented in a new light, emphasizing their lit- 
erary and dramatic features instead of laying stress on 
the study of grammar and philology. Prominence ia 
given te that personality and creative power to which 
the world cf art and letters pays homage. There is only 
such criticism of the purely verhal and textual phases of 
the play as will help the student in the appreciation of 
the essential poetry. Questions of dates and literary 
history are fully dealt with in the introductions, while 
unfamiliar expressions and allusions are explained in the 
notes. Each volume has a glossary, an essay on metre. 
an index and appendices. The text is based on that of 
the Globe edition. 

The following plays have already been issued: “Ham- 
let,” edited by Edmund K, Chambers, B. A., Oxford; 


HISTORIES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The most noteworthy historical 
publications which have appeared 
within recent years have been 
issued by Ginn and Company. 
Among these are the following: 


MYERS’ 
ANCIENT HISTORY — Revised Edition 


A thorough revision of the most widely used text book as 
the subject. The present edition includes the latest results 
of modern research, and is in every respect an improvement 
over what was previously the best book published. 


CHEYNEY’S 
SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


.A scholarly work admirably adapted for use in colleges 
and the best high-schools. 


ROBINSON’S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 


An epoch-making text in that it solvesin an entirely satis 
factory manner the problem of proportion, 


ROBINSON’S 
READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Volume I. 


An easy and direct road to the sources of history. The 
work is arranged to accompany the author’s “ History of 
Western Europe” and is largely made up of vivid, first-hand 
accounts of persons, events, and institutions. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


“Macheth,” edited by Edmund K. Chambers, B. A., Ox- 
ford; “Julius Caesar,” edited by Arthur D. Innes, M. A., 
Oxford; “The Merchant of Venice,” edited by H. L. 
Withers, B. A., Oxford; “Twelfth Night,” edited by Ar- 
thur D. Innes, M. A., Oxford; “As You Like It,” edited 
by J. C. Smith, M. A., Edinburgh; “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ edited by Edmund K. Chambers, B. A., 
Oxford; “Cymbeline,” edited by A. J. Wyatt, M. A., Cam- 
bridge; “The Tempest,” edited by F. S. Boas, M. A., Ox- 
ford; “King John,” edited by G. C. Moore Smith, M. A., 
Cambridge; “Richard II.,” edited by C.. H. Herford, L. H. 
D., Cambridge; “Richard II1.,” edited by George Mac- 
donald, M. A. Oxford; “Henry IV—First Part,’ edited 
by F. W. Moorman, B. A., Yorkshire College; ‘‘Henry 
V.,” editei by G. C. Moore Smith, M. A., Cambridge; 
“Henry VIII,” edited by D. Nichol Smith, M. A. Edin- 
burgh; “Coriolanus,” edited by Edmund K. Chambers, 
B. A., Oxford; ““Much Ado About Nothing,” edited by 
J. C. Smith, M. A., Edinburgh: ‘‘King Lear,” edited by 
D. Nichol Smith, M. A., Edinburgh. 
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cents.—* Svnopsis of Dickens’ Novels.” By J. Walker McSpadden. 
Price, 45 cents ——“ Aucagsin and Nicolette.’”’ Done into English by 
Andrew Lang. Price, 50cents.—“ The New Lite.” By Dante Alighieri. 
Price, f0 cents.——“‘ Immensee.” By Theodor Storm. Price, 50 cents. 
——* The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Rendered by Edward Fitz. 
gerald. Price, 50 cents.——"Richard Wagner.” By Nathan H. Dole. 
Price, 50 cents. — *‘ Raphael.” By Sarah K. Bolton. Price, 50 cents. 
—*Ralph Waldo Emerson ”’ By Sarah K.-Bolton. Price, 50 cents. 
—*“ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” By Thomas Gray. 
Price, 50 cents.— “The Deserted Village.” By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Price, 50 cents.——New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Nursery Fire.” By Roealind Richards. Price, $1 50.— 
** Stories of Discoverv.” Bv Edward Everett Hale. Price, $1.25.—— 
“Stories of Adventure.” By Edward Everett Hale. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“The Starof Bethlehem.” Adapted by C. M. Gayley. Price, $1.00. 
——‘"*Herbert Spencer.” By Josiah Royce. Price, $1.25.——‘‘ Every- 
man.” Price, $1.0°.. New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. 

“ Gerstiicker’s Germel-Shausen.” Edited by L. A. MeLouth.— 
** College Laboratory Manual of Phyeics.” By E. H. Hall. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Helmholtz’s Populire Vortriige,.’’ Edited by D. B. Shuomwav.— 
‘‘ Meilhac and Halevy’s L’ Eté de la Saint-Martin.” Edited by Victor 
E, Francols, Boston; D,C, Heath & Qo, 
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Recent Macmillan Publications 


GRADED CITY SPELLERS 
Edited by Supt. Wm. E. CHANCELLOR, Paterson, N. J. 


Second Year: Parts I and II, each, 6 cents. 
Third Year: Parts I and II, each, 6 cents. 
Fourth Year: Parts I and II, each, 8 cents. 
Fifth Year: Complete, 12 cents. 


In Preparation: Books for Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Years. 


These new Spellers are children’s practical text-books, not mere teach- 
ers’ manuals and word-lists. They contain only useful words, taken. 
from lists furnished by principals and teachers of six cities, including 
New York. Every word is presented in three different ways. The 
grading of the material has had special attention. These Spellers are 
equally well adapted to the purposes of all methods of teaching spelling. 
The sentences in which the words are used constitute excellent reading 
and dictation material. The prices of the books are exceptionally low. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CLASSICS — 


Numbers for the Grades, edited by well-known writers. 
Each, 5 3-4 x 4 1-4 inches; cloth, 25 cents net. 
Arabian Nights 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair 
Keary’s Heroes of Asgard 
Kingsley’s The Heroes 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
Out of the Northland 
Scott’s The Talisman 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 


Other Volumes for the Grades, in preparation. 

Heretofore this standard series has included only volumes edited for 
advanced English classes. The new volumes are uniform with their 
predecessors in size, binding, and price, and are all that could be desired 
for the graded schools in both editing and mechanical execution. 


HOW WE ARE CLOTHED 
By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN, Department of Geography, State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, California. 12mo, cloth, x + 235 
pages, 40 cents. 

A Geographical Reader for use in intermediate and grammar grades, 
and a companion book to the former volume by the same author, “ How 
We are Fed,” in the Home and -World Series. In “How We are 
Clothed” the chief materials and processes used in the production of 
clothing are treated in a simple and interesting manner. Proceeding 
from the pupil’s immediate surroundings, in tracing commodities back 
to their origin and in following the raw product through the various 
stages in its development, journeys are made to distant Jands, always 
with a definite purpose in view. By constant suggestion the pupil is 
taught to discover many things for himself. The «illustrations are a 


valuable feature ot the book. 


COMIMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE AND POSTAL INFORIATION 


By Cart Lewis AttTMAIER, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 12mo, 
cloth, xiv -+ 204 pages, 75 cents net. 


Mr. Altmaier’s work (Macmillan’s Commercial Series) supplies two 
present needs, a text-book for schvol use and a handbook for office use. 
In the first place, his book is a working manual for instruction and prac- 
tice in letter writing, and thus it furnishes material for practical English 
composition. Correct forms of letters are furnished, after which the 
learner is asked to deal with situations of the kind actually met with in 
business correspondence. The treatment of correspondence is supple- 


mented by a somewhat detailed account of postal arrangements, both 


domestic and international. The book is illustrated with photographs 
of documents, reproductions of actual letters, and a postal map of the 
world. , 


MEANING AND PRACTICE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


By CueesmMan A. Herrick, Ph.D., Director School of Commerce, 
Philadelphia Central High School. t12mo, cloth, xiv + 378 
pages, $1.25 net. 


This book, also a volume of Macmillan’s Commercial Series, explains 
the idea and describes the actual workings of commercial schools. It 
treats commercial education from various points of view, and shows that 
this form of instruction is a result of present economic conditions and 
a natural step in our educational development. The work reviews the 
movements to furnish commercial education in leading countries. For 
the United States a series of chapters are devoted to the Private Com- 
mercial School, the High School of Commerce, the Curriculum of the 
Secondary Commercial School, and the Higher School of Commerce. 
Numerous illustrations of men and institutions are furnished. An ap- 
pendix furnishes a goodly number of curricula for schools of various 
grades. The.value of the work is further increased by a select bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Epwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D., Professor of Education in the 
University of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, xxi -+ 656 pages, $2.00 net. 


This new work has been prepared in the belief that the greatest 
need of the student of our educational history is a considerable mass 
of definite fact upon which to base his own generalizations, or with 
which to interpret those of others, rather than extended philosophical 
discussions of historical trend. Current educational literature is rich in 
the latter, though comparatively barren of the former. The present 
book deals, therefore, with the fact rather than with the philosophy of 
education in the United States. It is arranged especially for use as a 
text-book in college classes and contains an exceptionally valuable equip- 
ment of references and bibliographies. . 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SERIES 
TARR & McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Published in a Two-book, a Three-book, and a Five-Book Series 


These Geographies represent to a greater extent than any other series the modern spirit and modern methods of education. They are the result of the best efforts of a 
thoroughly qualified geographer and teacher and a master of the theory and practice of teaching. They are used with most satisfactory results in every state and territory. 
During the last year this series, either as a whole or in part, has been introduced for cxe/vsive use into the schools of California, Indiana, and Tennessee, and has found a place 
also on the State List of Virginia. The City of Chicago recently adopted the Tarr and McMurry Geographies for exclusive use for four years and the books are likewise in 


use in hundreds of other cities and towns, great and small, in all parte of the United States. 


In addition to many evident points of superiority in the t« xt, these Geogrephies have 


the important advantages of convenient size —a unique feature —admirable illustrations, excellent maps without superfluous details that merely confuse, and exceptionally low 
prices. The method of division of the series makes it peculiarly advantageous for school systems in which the free-book system prevails. 


SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States (new edition, thoroughly revised) ay 1.40 « 
Boteford’s Histories — Ancient, $1.50 net; Greece, $1.10 net; Orient and Greece, $1.20 net; Rome -------- 1.10 « 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England. 
Schultze and Sevenoak’s Plane and Solid Geometry -..... Wrrrrrrrrrrrittitteerre 1.10 « 
Peabody’s Studies in Physiology, Anatomy, and Hygiene 1610 


Hall and Knight’s ‘Algebras. Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a of Horsford's 
Acid Phosp te in half a glass of 
water after mo gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 


nervous and sick headache, the sense 


of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feelin ng It reaches forms 

| of and Nervous troubles 
other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t sup send 2 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 27, 28,29. Maine Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Bangor. J. F. Ryan, secretary and 
treasurer, Calais. 

October 28: Hampshire County ( Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. Presi- 
dent, William H. Cummings, Hadley. 

October 28: ~Franklin County (Mass.) 
“seachers’ Association, Greenfield; F. 
P. Davison, president, Turner’s Falls. 

October 28: Hampden County (Mass.) 
‘teachers’ Association, Ventral high 
school, Springfield. President, Clar- 
ence E. Brockway, West Springfield. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

November 4: Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. Presi- 
dent, H. L. Allen, Dalton. 

November 4: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. Presi- 
dent, F. B. Pollard, Quincy. 

November 11: New England Associat'on 
of School Superintendents at Boston. 
Secretary, A. C. Thompson, Wakefield. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
February 21-23: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. £. A., Milwaukee, begin- 

ning at 10 a. m. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The  fifty-first annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association was held in this city October 
21 and 22, with an unusually large attend- 
ance, every part of the state being repre- 
sented. Addresses of welcome were given 
by Mayor Corning and Governor Bach- 
elder, with responses by Channing Fol- 
som, formerly superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Superintendent C. W. Bick- 
ford of Manchester. The papers of the 
forenoon session were by Charles B. Gil- 
bert of New York city on “The New Edu- 
cation and the Old,” and by Superintend- 


ent H.C. Morrison of Portsmouth on 
“Professional Uplift.” 

The association divided into sections in 
the afternoon; one for high school work 
and othersinto humanistic, economic, and 
scientific departments. Among the speak- 
ers, from outside the state were Mrs. Mar- 
garet J. Stannard of Boston on _ kinder- 
garten work, Dr. Clarence M. Weed of the 
Massachusetts State Normal school on 
nature study, Professor C. H. Forbes of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., on 
Latin, and Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Bos- 
ton on mathematics. 

The alumni of the New Hampshire 
State Normal school at Plymouth held a 
reunion at the Eagle hotel from 4 to 6. 

The evening session was devoted to a 
lecture by Thomas Whitney Surette of 
New York city on “Music in Its Relation 
to Life.” 

At the session Saturday forenoon Henry 


T. Bailey of Massachusetts spoke on “The . 


Place and Power of Drawing in Pubic 
Education,” and the following officers 
were elected: President, F. S. Libby. 
Warner; Vice-president, L. L. Cleveland, 


Keene; secretary, Harriet L. Huntress, 
Concord: treasurer, Channing Folsom, 
Dover. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A fair in aid of the Teach- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association will be 
held during the second week of November 
under the auspices of the Primary Teach- 
ers’ Association, assisted by all the public 
school teachers of Boston. 

As the retirement fund pays an annuity 
of only one hundred and eighty dollars, 
it has become necessary to increase the 
income of retiring teachers from some 
other source. Still more urgent is the 
necessity of aiding those teachers who re- 
tired before the organization of the retire- 
ment fund, and who can therefore receive 
no help from its They must depend 
wholly upon the annuity from the Mutual 
Benefit Association. There are about one 
hundred such annuitants,—teachers 
broken down at the end of long and faith- 
ful service. Owing to the large increase 
of annuitants during the past three years, 
the trustees of the association have been 
obliged to reduce the annuities to about 
one hundred dollars. It is to prevent 
a further reduction and, if possible, to in- 
crease the annuities that it is proposed to 
hold this fair. 

The fair will be held in Paul Revere 
hall, Mechanics building. It will open 
Wednesday evening, November 9, and 
continue through the week. ° 

The normal school has broken all rec- 
ords. There are 312 students enrolled. 
Of these some fifty are college graduates, 
and of these latter eighteen are young 
men, some of them exceptionally bright 
young men. 

The Manual Arts high school, however, 
earries off all honors for attendance. 
After accepting every one for whom room 
could be made, more than 300 were re- 
fused admission. 

The next meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents is 
to be held in the hall of the Boston Latin 
schocl on Friday, November 11, at 9.3J 
a. m. 

At the girls’ Latin schocl October 22, 
the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation discussed the question of “The 
Teaching of Mediaeval History.” The 
speakers were Professor Emerton of Har- 
vard, Walter Young of the South. high 
school, Worcester, Miss Mary 8. Locke 
and Miss Jessie M. Law of Springfield, and 
Professor C. H. Haskins of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Luncheon was served at the West- 
minster hotel after the meeting, the 
guests of honor being Professor D. G. 
Lyon of the Harvard Semitic Museum, 
Miss Alicia M. Keyes, and M. S. Prichard 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

The following officers were clected: 
President, Ephraim Emerton, Harvard 
University: vice-president, Mabel Hill, 
Normal school, Lowell; secretary, Walter 
Howard Cushing, Framingham; council, 
Charles H. Haskins, Harvard University; 
R. C. Huling, Cambridge: Mary P. Frye, 
Brookline: Blanche A. Cheney, Lowell. 

BEVERLY. Forty members of the high 
school of Beverly have recently made a 
three-days’ pilgrimage to New York. 
They went by way of Albany, taking tho 
trip down the Hudson. 

The publisher’ of the Study Guide 
series announces the authorship of “A 
Guide to English Syntax,” which appeared 
anonymously last year. The author of 
this valuable little beok is Dr. Charles 
Davidson, English inspector for the re- 
gents of University of the State of New 
York, “1896-1994. He is now in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., engaged upon a series of 
text-books for the study of composition 


and grammar in the grades and the high 
school. In his extended study of the 
problems of English instruction in the 
schools of the state of New York, Dr. 
Davidson has had an unusual opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the practical 
conditions of the schoolroom. It is rare 
that advanced scholarship and extended 
experience in organization and instruction 
in all departments from the grades to the 
graduate school of the university are 
found in combination, but the advantage is 
obyious in the preparation of text-books 
in this most difficult of all subjects. 
PFABODY. A large number of Essex 
county teachers atierded the annual 
meeting of the county association held in 
Peabody October 21. The principal fea- 
tures of the meeting were the papers on 
the relation of education to social prog- 
ress, by George H. Locke, dean of the 
school of educaticn of Chicago University, 
and “School Gardens,” by H. D. Hemen- 
way, director cf the schow! of agricuiture 
at Hartford, Conn., and on the practical 
side of school buildings, by Jchn H. 
Colby, member of the schovlhouse com- 
mission. Music was furnished between 
the papers by the Weber quartct. In the 
afternoon President William DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdcin College spuke on the 
personal qualifications needed by a 
teacher, and William McDonald, D. D., of 
Brown Wniversity discussed the awsixen- 
ing of the South. Rogwell S. Wilcox, M. 
D.,. of Frovidence. R. I., discussed practi- 
cal hygiene for schools. These officers 
were elected: President, J. T. Horne, 
Lawrence; vice-president, Freeman R, 
Putnam, Gloucester: secretary, A. L. 
Thompson, Ipswich; treasurer, R. P. Ire- 
land, Gloucester; councilors, C. S. Palmer, 
Andover; E. E. Bradford, Peabody; A. L. 
Thompson, Ipswich; representatives to 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, 
Adelbert IL. Safford, Beverly, and J. W. 
Reynolds, Marblehead; representative to 
the Massachusetts council, Edward Horne. 


- 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The second annual ses- 
sion of the New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association was 
held October 21-22. Frank KE. Lakey of 
Providence presided until the new presi- 
dert, J. D. Houston, of this city succeeded 
him. It was decided to meet next year at 
Lowell, Mass. Other officers chosen were: 
Vice-presidents, J. H. Moore of Boston 
and Miss Nora Wright of Providence: sec- 
retary, H. G. Greene cf Winchester, Mass.: 
treasurer, Nathaniel Atkins cf Lowell, 
Mass.; executive committec, F. H. Tib- 
hetts ef Providence, i. Wi'tliams of 
Melrose, J. W. Moody of New Britain. 

Addresses were made by C. B. Ellbis of 
Springfield, E. EF. Gavlord of Beverly, 
Mass., J. H. Moore, Miss Emma E. 
Thrasher of Springfield, A. 'T. Swift of 
Providence, and Dt. J. W. Redwav. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, Lyman A. Best, 


president, issues the following bulletin: — 

Drawing—Professor Edward N. Reser. 
At Commercial high school. Beginners’ 
class: Section 1, Tuesdays, 4 p. m.; sec- 
tion 2, Thursdays, 4 p.m. Advanced 
class: Saturday mornings, at 9 o’clock. 

Water-Color—Miss Anna S. Fisher, in 
Room 24, Teachers’ Training school, 
Prospect place, near Nostrand avenue. 
Beginners’ class, first session, Saturday 
morning, October 29, 10.30 a. m. Ad- 
vanced class, first session, Saturday 
morning, at 9, October 29. Courses of 
twenty-five lessons. Tuition fee, payable 
in advance, $5.00. r 


Physical Training. Gymnasium—Miss 


Jessie H. Bancroft, chairman. Classes 
for women: School 84, Wednesday, No- 
vember 2, Miss Hutchins, instructor; 


school 133. Wednesday, November 2, Miss 
‘Warner, instructor; school 136, Thurs- 
day, November 3, Miss Jacohs, instructor; 
school 137, Thursday, November 3, Miss 
Campbell, instructor. Class for met: 
School 142, Tuesday, November 1, Mr. Sil- 
verman, instructor. Lessons will begin 
at 4.20 p. m., and will be given once a 
week, for twenty weeks, on the days 
mentioned. 

Principles and Methods of Education— 
Dr. Thomas O. Baker, chairman. Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, late superintendent 
of schools, Springfield, Mass., now dean 
of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University, will give a courze of thirty 
hours in the principles and methods of 
education. All interested (those, too, 
who wished for a course in psychology) 
are requested to meet at school 15, 
Wednesday, October 26, at 4 p. m. At 
this meeting Dr. Balliet will make an 


‘days, Wednesdays, 


address, and will also outline the course. 


’ Subsequent meetings will probably be on 


Monday afternoons. Fee for the course, 
$5,00. It is hoped that many will avail 
themselves of this cpportunity. 

German—Miss Mary A. _ Harrison, 
chairman, public school No. 85. Ee- 
mentary German. Professor William 
Addison Hervey, A. M., of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Twenty-eight sessions of one 
and one-half hours each. The first ses- 
sion will be at the Girls’ high school, 
Wednesday evening, October 26, at 8. 

French—Miss Alice Higgins, chairman, 

Girls’ high school. Almost 100 have ap- 
plied for classes in French. Professor 
Carteaux will meet these on Thursday, 
October 27, 4 p. m. at scheol 3, Hancock 
street. Subsequent sessions for the 
classes then formed will be held on Mon- 
and Thursdays. 
There will be twenty-five sessions. Fee, 
$5.00. 
Spanish—A course of twesity-8¥e les- 
sons, by Professor Harry A. Potter. The 
class will hold its first session in schoo’ 
3, Hancock street, on Thursday, October 
27, at 4 p.m. Fee, $5.00. 

Historv—Joseph M. Sheehan, chair- 
man, public school No. 127. -Thursday, 
Cctober 27, at school 3, Hancock sireet, 
at 4 p.m. First lecture by Professor J. 
Herbert Low, of Erasmus hall high 
school, on English and American history. 
Tke course will be given in twenty Icc- 
tures, embracing English and American 
history, and the great characters of 
European history. Free to all members 
of the association. 

Oral English—-Miss Ruth E. Granger, 
chairman, public school No. 137. Henry 
Gaines Hawn, for two years president of 
the National Association of Elocutionists, 
will give a course of thirty hours in oral 
English, at school 3. Hancock street, on 
Fridavs at 4.15 p. m., beginning Friday, 
October 28. Fee, $5.00. 

Mathematics—-Dr. Charles O. Dewey, 
chairman, public school No. 126. The 
chairman of the committee on mathe- 
matics announces an address to the 


teachers on the subject, “The Out- 
leok for Arithmetic in America,” 
by Dr. David Eugene Smith of 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
at a date and place to be arranged in the 
near future. 

Science—Professor J. Newton Gray of 
the Manual Training high school will 
take charge of the science work for the 
year. A preliminary meeting of those 
who are to take this work will be held in 
the assembly room cof schoc! 15, State 
street, Saturday morning, October 29, at 
9.30, to make complete arrangements for 
the course. Free to members of the asso- 
ciation. 

NEW PALTZ.. The principal of the 
State Normal school has just issued the 
following circular: — 

Last spring an exhibit was sent from 
our school to St. Louis and installed with 
exhibits of the other eleven ncrmal 
schools of this state and the normal 
schools of other states in the education 
building. 

The director of education for New York, 
Mr. DeLancy M. Ellis, has just communi- 
cated with us as follows:— 

“TIT am happy to announce that the in- 


Fdurcatinnal Institutinas 
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nen to both sexes. Addreas 


and Schools 
e Recistrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and traiu- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
Q.H. BARTLETT, Princtpal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called, 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues addreas HENRY WHITTEMORE. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
*? For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. A. G. Boyvorn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal. . BEOKWITE. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both eexes. For catalogues address 
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ternational jury has awarded a gold 
medal to the composite exhibit of the nor- 
mal schools of the state, and a copy of 
the award will be sent to New Paltz. The 
exhihit was warmly commended by the 


members of the jury, and has been a° 


source of interest to visitors throughout 
the summer. The jury also awarded a 
gold medal to the State Normal school at 
New Paltz, in special recognition of the 
advanced work which it is doing, and to 
its principal, Myron T. Scudder, a gold 
medal as collaborator. _Pérmit me to con- 
gratulate yourself and the local board of 
managers on the recognition thus ac- 
corded.” 

It gives me pleasure to forward Mr. 
Ellis’ communication to you, for I feel that 
this marked approval of the educational 
policy of the school will be gratifying to 
you as it is to the faculty and students. 


CHEMICAL SUPPLIES. 


At this time of year the far-sighted 
buyers of school supplies are beginning to 
contract for what their schools will need 
on opening next September. Among the 
items which occasion difficulty in many 
iowns is that of procuring chemical sup- 
plies. The local shops usually have no 


apparatus at all, and their chemicals are 
often costly and of poor quality. Among 
the oldest and most important of the 
chemical supply houses is that of Eimer 
& Amend, 205-211 Third avenue, New 
York city. This house has a long and 
well-established reputation as manufac- 
turers and importers of the highest qual- 
ity of chemicals, and chemical and physi- 
cal apparatus. Their stamp of “C. P.” on 
any chemical is recognized as a warranty 
that it will prove to be a pure re-agent. 
The advisability of procuring only pure 
chemicals for laboratory work is under- 
stood by the teachers, but too often the 
purchasing agent does not buy such. 
The result is that pupils and teachers 
waste time over combinations that pro- 
duce unsatisfactory results. It is saort- 
sighted policy and poor economy not to 
buy the best of chemical products. Many 
of the leading universities, technical and 
preparatory schocls have long since 
realized the excellence of the produc's 
furnished by Eimer & Amend, so that 
their trade is very large. 


SPECIALTIES FOR TEACHERS. 


The famous’ wholesale, retail, and 
order manufacturing and selling house 
cf Josiah Cummings & Son of 67-6) 
Kingston street, Boston, which makes 
every kind of bag and trunk known to 


the trade, including some of which it 
has the monopoly, has been getting out a 
line especially adapted to educational 
folk. Mental comfort in traveling de- 
pends much on the state of one’s ward- 
robe and the condition in which it is 
being transperted, and the question of 
trunks, suit cases, etc., is a serious one. 
The house is the sole manufacturer of 
steel, raw hide, and hub fibre trunks, 
bags, satchels, and suit cases. Dress suit 
cases are made to sell from $1 to $30, 
lined and fitted with silk or Jinen. Every 
kind and cost of trunk is made and sold, 
including specially light trunks bound 
with Caleutta buffalo hide. Steamer 
trunks in this style are $14 to $25, 
ladies’ trunks, $18 to $35; dress trunks, 
50 to $45. Special orders are made a: 
light as a basket trunk when so ordered. 
The variety of hand hags, satchels, etc., 
is infinite. “Tiub Fibre’ is made from 
cotton chemically treated. 'The lightest 
cases known and at the same time the 
most durable are made from this mater- 
ial, which is materially cheaper than the 
hest leather. One can lay a suit case 
down flat and empty and stand on it 
without doing damage—a treatment even 
the best leather case would not stand. A 
catalog will he sent on application. 


SUCCESS RICHLY EARNED. 


One of the most prominent firms in 
the country in gchool supplies in ‘“any- 
thing which can be made of paper,” and 
one of the most alert, active firms in any 


line is the MeConnell- School Supply Com- 
pany, which occupies the entire building 
at 4420 Market street, Philadelphia. ‘The 
company is really the man whose name 
it bears, and whose life and success are 


worthy of the richest commendation and 
of emulation. Mr. McConnell is yet a 
young man. He came to Boston as a boy 
from his native Ireland, penniless, and 
without influential friends. After doing 
rough manual! labor for a while, he saved 
enough money to take him to Chicago, 
where he was employed by the Pullman 
company to paint cars. His ambition to 
make something better cf himself 
prompted him to attend college. This 
was not an easy task for a young man 
who had neither friends to encourage 
him or money to carry himself through. 
But his enormous will power and native 
wit and resourcefulness soon asserted 
themselves. He fired furnaces in the 
residences near the college at Evanston, 
where he attended, and served as a 
ecoachman for neighboring families, 
studying Tatin and Greek while waiting 
on his coachman’s seat. His education 
completed, he started out to sell school 
supplies, and success attended him from 
the start. This was in 1890. In May, 
1895, in a small room at 1237 Arch stresat 
in Philadelphia, he began business on his 
own account. He erected his present 
building about four years ago from plans 
of his own, adapted to his needs. Some 
years ago he hegan the preparation and 
publication of a series of maps, which 
now contgins about forty, covering the 
Tnited States and the Canadas, and all 
the territory that came to the United 
States through the late war with Spain. 
New maps on an enlarged scale have 
been prepared of the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaiian Islands, and of Porto Rico 
sufficiently large to show the interior 
political divisions and most of the cities 
and villages of any importance or note. 
These enlarged maps are printed on the 
borders of the big maps. South African 
territory has also been revised, and that 
of China around Pekin. It is now an up- 
to-date series of maps printed in America 
for American schools. _ other 
maps on the market are foreign publica- 
tions or are printed from old plates and 
do not show the late additions to Ameri- 
can territory. Mr. McConnell has the 
courage of his convictions and will send 
a sample set to any schoo] desiring maps, 
with the privilege of returning them at 
his own expense if not satisfactory. 
The maps are printed in colors and 
hacked with heavy cloth. 2 

A full set of eight maps in a spring 
roller case costs $20. Another specialty 
of the company is the series of “Jameson 
Anatomical Plates,’ prepared and ar- 
ranged by W. B. Jameson, M. D., for- 
merly demonstrator of pathclogy, 
Woman’s Medical College of Pernsylva- 
nia; assistant pathologist, Philadelphia 
hospital; assistant demonstrator of anat- 
omy, University of Pennsylvania, from 
the highest authorities. Still another is 
the American Primary Chart, which is 
beautifully lithographed in colors. The 
series of globes is very compiete, with 
every improvement in engraving, print- 
ing, coloring, and mounting. The 
geographical changes are correctly shown, 
and a copy of the Globe Manual will ac- 
company each globe. 


RECENT DEATH. 


Samuel Warren Abbott, M. D., died 
suddenly October 22, at his home in New- 
ton Centre. For eighteen years he was 
the honored secretary of the Massachu- 
setts board of health. 

Dr. Abbott was a quiet, modest, unob- 


trusive man, but an exact and critical 
scholar, and one of the most learned and 
useful officers and writers upon public 
health and hygiene inour entire coun- 
try. He was not only the most care- 
ful and efficient health officer, but his 
published papers and elaborate treatises 
show his great power of thought and his 
patient research in matters relating to 
his profession. His greatest work, per- 
haps, was his extended report on “The 
Past and Present Condition of Public 
Hygiene and State Medicine in the United 
States,” published by the United States 
commissioners, Paris exposition, 1900. 
This large volume is a fitting monument 
to the critical knowledge of the profes- 
sion of medicine in our country. Highest 
of all, Dr. Abbott was a reliable, noble, 
Christian gentleman. He was always 
true to his friends, to the public, to the 
world, and to the teachings of his Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. He was a na- 
tive of Woburn. a graduate of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, 1854, and of Brown 
University, 1858. 
William A. Mowry. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


POTTER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGE- 
BRA. By A. W. Potter,.formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Wilkesbarre, and 
instructor in rmathematics, Wniversity 
of Michigan. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo. 152 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Intended for a year’s work, this book is 
well adapted to open up the sub‘ect in a 
simple and comprehensive manner, arouse 
the pupil’s interest, and lay the foundation 
for more extended work in later years. 
The development of algebraic principles is 
closely correlated with those-of arithme- 
tic, with which the pupil is already famil- 
iar, and the transition from one study to 
the other is therefore much more easily 
effected than by the ordinary method. 
The plan provides for the introduction of 
the various subjects in the first half of 
the year, with a review and an extended 
development in the second half, seventy- 
five lessons being allotted to each half- 
year. Intricate problems have _ been 
avoided, though optional lessons are 
given for more advanced pupils or for re- 
view work. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN. - By William J. 
Shearer, A. M., Ph. D., superintendent 
of schools of the city of Elizabeth and 
county of Union, N. J. 135 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York: Richardson, Smith & 
Co. 300 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
The tender parent and child-lover, the 

practical educator, the specialist in the 

study of the development of charvcter, and 
the broad-minded, sane man, speaks 
through the pages of this book. “The 
greatest thing on earth is a little child,” 
he says in opening, and he makes a fine 
distinction between teaching, “the impart- 
ing of knowledge,” and training, defined 
as “inspiring to repeated action.’’ The 
twenty-one years to legal maturity are di- 
vided into three periods of seven years 
each: The plastic age, the receptive age, 
and the analytic age. No hard and fast 
rules can,in many instances, be given, dif- 
ferent temperaments requiring different 
treatment, but certain fundamental rules 
are applicable to all temperaments. As no 
teacher can teach without himself learn- 
ing,so no parent can wisely and properly 
train a child without himself being better 

—especially if the distinction between 

training and merely teaching is observed. 

The book deals with the responsibility of 

parents, the sympathy which should exist 


between parents and children, home in- © 


fluence; in fact, there is quite as much on 
the good behavior of parents as on that of 
children, the author holding that parents 
should: be something more than guide- 
posts, simply pointing the way. There 
are sweet and tender passages, and wise 
plans for the amusement and instruction 
of the young, showing that the author 
must be a delightful parent to possess, and 
that the schools of New Jersey are fortu- 
nate in the selection of a head. The bcok 
is very valuable, and one which every 
parent and every teacher can study to 
great advantage. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
Edited by Professor George E. Wood- 
bury of Columbia University. MIL- 
TON’S MINOR POEMS. Edited by 
Professor Mary A. Jordan of Smith 
College. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
PAPERS. Edited by Professor C. T. 
Winchester of Wesleyan University. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE 
KING. Edited by Henry van Dyke. 
MACBETH. Edited by Professor T. M. 
Parrott of Princeton University. 

These books are part of the “Gateway 
Series,” published by the American Book 
Company of New York, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati. The general editor of the series 
is Henry van Dyke, and the special 
editors are chosen because of their thor- 
ough training and special fitness to deal 
with the books committed to them. 
They express in each case their own 
views of the books, and the whole is 
marked by simplicity, clearness, thor- 
oughness, and brevity. The series aims, 
first, to give the English texts required 
for entrance to college in a form which 
shall make.them clear, interesting, and 
helpful to those who are beginning the 
study of literature; and, second, to supply 
the knowledge which the student needs to 
pass the entrance examination. For 
these two reasons it is called “The Gate- 
way Series.’”’ ‘he poems, plays, essays, 
and stories are treated, first of all, as 
works of literature which were written 
to be read and enjoyed, not to be parsed 
and scanned and pulled to pieces. <A 


short life of the author is given, and a 
portrait, in order to help the student to 
know the real person who wrote the book. 
The introduction tells what it is about, 
‘and how it was written, and where the 
author got the idea, and what it means. 
Notes at the foot of the page give the 
sense of the hard words so that the stu- 
dent can read straight on without turning 
to a dictionary. Notes, at the end of the 
book, explain difficulties and allusions 
and fine points. There are a score of 
books now in the series, from a dozen 
authors. The books are attractively 
bound in cloth, and vary in size from 100 
to 250 pages. In the “De Coverley 
Papers” a map of London assists the 
student. 


GOFF AND MAYNE’S FIRST PRIN- 
CIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By Em- 
met S. Goft, late professor of horticul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, and D. 
D. Mayne, principal School of Agricul- 
ture, St. Anthony Park, Minn. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
ean Book Company. Cloth. 12mo, 
256 pp. With illustrations. Price, 86 
cents. 

While not too difficult for boys and 
girls in the lower classes, this volume 
covers well the elements of agriculture in 
its various branches. Commencing with 
a simple discussion of the soil and its re- 
lutions to plant life it takes up, lesson by 
lesson, the principles that a farmer should 
understand to raise good crops and good 
live stock. The last lessons deal with the 
simpler phases of landscape gardening, 
under the title, “Improvement of Home 
and School Yards.” Throughout, the 
lessons include simple laboratory exer- 
cises. The appendix contains tables 
showing the constituents of fodders and 
foods, formulas for areas, volumes, and 
the like, and diagrams of animals with 
the names of their parts. The book is 
thoroughly illustrated with cuts and 
diagrams, and with eight full-page col- 
ored plates of cattle, poultry, and fruits, 
This volume should be widely used in 
rural schools. 


VARIETIES. 


COULDN’T REMEMBER IT. 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a 
Chinese cook. When the Celestial came, 
among other things she asked hiin his 
name. “My name,” said the Chinaman, 
smiling, “is Wang Hang Ha.” “Oh, I 
can’t remember all of that,” said the lady, 
“T will call you John.” John smiled all 
over, and asked, “What your namee?”’ 
“My name is Mrs. Melville Landon.’ 
“Me no memble all that,’ said John. 
“Chinaman he no savey Mrs. Membul 
London. I call you Tommy.” 


WANTED TO TAKE IT ALONG. 


Horace T. Eastman, the inventor of the 
locomotive pilot, said the other day:— 

“This morning I was sitting in a drug 
store waiting to get a prescription filled, 
when‘a young Irishman entered, 

“The Irishman pointed to a stack of 
green Castile soap and said:— 

“Oi want a loomp o’ that.’ 

“ ‘Very well, sir,’ said the clerk. 
you have it scented or unscented?’ 

“ 7’ll take ut with me,’ said the Irish- 


man.” 


‘Will 


“Well, little chap,’ said the friend, 
picl.ing up one of the children, “what are 
you going to be when you’re a man?” 

“Nuffin’.” 

“Nothing? Why so?” 

“Recause,”’ said the child, “I’m a little 


gir ” 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Ivanhoe, with plans of Castle and 
map of Ivanhoe Land; A Guide to English Syntax, 
for the study of grammar in prose text; The Study 
of the Idylls of the King, including college en- 
trance requirement; The Study of Romola, The 
Study of Henry Esmond, for the study of histori- 
eal fiction, arranged especially for study clubs and 
college classes; The Creative Art of Fiction, an 
essav; Study-Guide Courses (10 cents), method of 
work in cluba and reading classes. 

Single copies, each, 50 cents. 


for classes. 
Address H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


Special price 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


“ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HELEN KELLER,” most 
remarkable book ever written. Beautiful complete 
edition now ready, and thousands waiting forit. Sold 
onlv by subscription. ‘‘ HELEN KELLER DAY”’ 
at World’s Fair Oct 18. now for live business; one 
reports 37 sold in four days, another, 19 in two days; 
money in it ig’ a distance no hindrance. 

Write for illustrated circulars, terms and full 
information to 

GEORGE M. SMITH & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 
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FACTS ABOUT CHINA. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

In view of possible eventualities in the 
present struggle in the Far East faets 
about China are of interest. 

China comprises one-twelfth of the land 
area and nearly one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the globe. The area is 4,0)0,90) 
square miles, and the population 426,000,- 
000. 

China had no commercial relations with 
the United States till 1784, when the first 
American trading vessel visited the 
“Flowery Land.” Now, in the 1993 fiscal 
year, her imports from us amounted to 
nearly $19,000,000 gold and her exports to 
us reached $27,000,000. 

China entered into a treaty of commerce 
with, Great Britain in 1842, opening the 
ports of Canton, Shanghai, Amoy, Fuchan, 
and Ningpo. In 1844 a similar treaty with 
equal privileges was made with the United 
States. One with France followed a few 
months later.. These five ports became 
known as “treaty ports’; they now num- 
ber more than thirty, many of them far in 
the interior. The two latest are Mukden, 
about 500. miles north of Port Arthur, and 
Antung, on the Yalu river, opposite Corea. 
These two resulted from the recent suc- 
cessful diplomacy of Secretzry of Stats 
Hay. 

China did not permit foreign ministers 
to reside in Pekin till 1858, nor to visit 
the Emperor in person till 1873, while it 
was not till 1898 that the Empress first re- 
ceived the wives of foreign ministers. 

China made the treaty of Shimonoseki 
with Japan in 1895, in settlement of the 
Chino-Japanese war. From that treaty 
dates the more rapid development of the 
privileges of foreigners in China, and the 
introduction of modern commercial 
methods into Chinese commerce. Then, 
as now, Japan fought for “open trade,” 
knowing that the Western nations al- 
ready had “most favored nation” clauses 
in their existing treaties with China. 
Thus the waters of the inland rivers and 
canals were opened to foreign trade, the 
railroad from Pekin to Tiefitsin was fin- 
ished, telegraphs were extended, electric 
railways, electric lights and telephones in- 
troduced, mining and manufacturing con- 
cessions freely granted, foreign controlled 
steamers allowed on the rivers having 
treaty ports and factories, and busine:s 
houses established. In fact, all parts of 
the business world have moved towards 
China as a result of that treaty, says O. P. 
Austin, chief of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in his excellently prepared “Commercial 
China in 1901,” just published, and from 
which the facts and figures of this com- 
munication are mainly gleaned. 

China gave in 1893-1899 long leases of 
important ports and naval stations each 
to England, Germany, France, and Russia, 
besides three islands just off the coast, al- 
ready controlled by England, Portugal, 
and Japan. Parts of each of these ports 
are freely open to the commerce of all 
nations, except the Russian port of Port 
Arthur. 

China was forced to consent to the tem- 
porary occupation of Manchuria by Rus- 
sia, as a result of damage done to the 
Russian railway during the Boxer troubles 
of 1900. A date for withdrawal, was fixed 
and afterward extended to October 8, 190}, 
but Manchuria is still in Russia’s gra:p. 
Manchurian foreign trade is chiefly 
through the port of Niuchwang, and is 
worth about $4,900,000 a year to us, so far. 
It consists chiefly of American drills, 
jeans, sheetings, kerosene, and flour. In 
1902 Russia succeeded in cutting down te 
jmport of American kerosene into all 
China from $8,638,000 in 1991 to $6,823,000. 
I’? Russia keeps Manchuria mich more of 
the present reduced American trade in 
that province and in all China will be cut 
oi. 

China increased her imports from for- 
eign countries between 1895 «and 1902 in 
the following proportions: From Hong 
fong, fifty-one per cent; from treat 
Britain sixty-seven per cent.; from India, 
ninety-four per cent.; from Japan, 105 per 
cent.; from the continent of Europe (Rus- 
sia excepted), 140 per cent.; while from 
the United States the increase was 500 per 
cent. ‘Thus we :eadily see what a “cl Sed” 
China, or even a “closed” Manchuria, will 
mean to us in the way of lost trade. 

China made an important com- 
mercial move in 1903 in abolish'ng the 


“li'in” tax. It was an internal duty of 
ah t five per cent. al valorem, between 
T?.\inees and opposite sides of provinces, 


and had long greatly hampered foreign 
trade. This was another piece of Secre- 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 


Repairs Instantly 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 
Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


_ Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


tary Hay’s successful diplomacy, covered 
by our new treaty (October, 1903). 

China opened her first railroad in i876, 
between Shanghai, the New York ot 
China, and Wusung, fourteen miles dis- 
tant. Native prejudices compelled the de- 
molition and abandonment of this pioneer 
line. A hand tramway for moving coal 
Was gradually converted into a steam 
road. From this grew the road between 
Tienkin and Pekin, and southwesterly to 
Paotung. Now this railroad and its con- 
necting electric road are popular with the 
natives. 

China has given a railway concession to 

Americans—600 miies—from Canton, the 
great commercial centre of southern 
China, to Hankan, the great interior city 
and commercial centre. This line is to 
pass through a rich and important agri- 
-cultural section, with a population equal 
to that of the United States, and taps on 
important iron and coal area. Ten miles 
of this road were opened in November, 
1903, and twenty miles additional are 
practically ready for business. Many 
other railways are under construction or 
projected. 

China has natural waterways aggre- 
gating 10,000 miles in length, consisting of 
rivers,-canals, and lakes. Without these, 
till she gets railways, China would be a 
“sealed book.” 

China had telegraphs before she had 
railways. The telegraph lines are now be- 
tween %,000 and 4,000 miles in length and 
rapidly increasing. 

China’s money is uncertain in quantity 
and quality (a la Bryan). Based on sil- 
ver, its value fluctuates almost daily. 
Paver money runs from ten cents up. 
Gold coin is practically unknown in 
China. American machinery is being 
placed in the mints of China. 

China has 426,000,000 “‘plodding, p-:r:is- 
tent workers.” Common labor geis from 
three cents to ten cents per day, and 
skilled labor eighteen to twenty-two cents. 
For instance, barbers get three cents; 
tailors, ten cents; carpenters, eleven 
cents; cabinetmakers and blacksmiths, 
thirteen cents; brass workers, sixteen 
cents; cotton factory hands, eighteen 
cents, and cotton mill machinis's twenty- 
one cents per day. Discontented Ameri- 
can wage-workers can profitabiy ponder 
over those rates of pay, and thank their 
stars they live in the United States of 
America. 


We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
colored handsomely, and would be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps. 
County Maps 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 
64 Fulton St.. - NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
oow 


China began importing foreign machin- 
ery in 1895 (thanks to the Shimonoseki 
treaty), with the result that manufactur- 
ing in China has got a fair start, chiefly 
in cotton goods. Still it will be many, 
very many years before 426,000,000 peo- 
ple can be supplied with what they want 
from Chinese factories. Besdes, as 
China is opened up to trade the wants of 
China’s people will individua'ly increase. 

China is developing a postal system, an1 


has given notice of being shortly ready to 


meet the requirements for entrance into 
the Universal postal union of the world. 
The Englishman Sir Robert Hart, the 
present efficient inspector general of 
Chinese customs, is in charge. 

China has a New York in the vort of 
Shanghai. “Its percentage of importa- 
tions into China is about the same as that 
which New York enjoys in the United 
States. The lines of no less than eight 
great steamship compani»s centre there. 
The landings of the fleets of vessels 
yearly are counted by hundreds, while 
smaller native vessels, for river and coast 
service, and native junks are counted lit- 
erally by thousands. In 1901 8,361 vessels 
entered and cleared, nearly 700 a month.” 
The “Stars and Stripes’ at mastheads 
was conspicuously absent, unfortunately. 
American imports into Shanghai in- 
creased to 22,000,000 haikwan taels (the 
haikwan tael is sixty-three cents) in 1901 
from 5,000,000 haikwan taels in 1893. 
Shanghai’s total imports gained eighty- 
bine per cent. in eight years, while our 
share increased 300 per cent. What more 
our share would have increased if we had 
an ocean fleet worth calling a fleet is mat- 
ter for conjecture. During recent years 
Shanghai’s cotton mills have worked night 
and day. 

China has thirty-four cities with popu- 
lations of 100,000 and over, the largest 
being Canton, with 2,000,000 population. 
‘Hankan, or Hankow, has 1,600,000: Tient- 
sin has 1,000,000, and Pekin 1,000,000. 

China has eighteen provinces. The 
largest is Szechnan, 218,000 square miles, 
with a population of 68,000,000. This is 
about equal in size to Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Louisiana com- 
bined, but with 53,000,000 more people. 
Her smallest province in size. is Kiangsu, 
38,600 square miles, with 14,000,000, while 
Pennsylvania, 45,000 square miles, has 
only 6,300,000 people. These comparisons 
give us an idea of the density of China’s 
population, 

China has to pay $28,850,000 each year 
out of her customs revenues for interest 
on the public debt secured’ by those 
revenues. 

“China’s army on peace footing is put 
at 300,000 men, and on war footing at 
1,000,000, but the army as a whole has no 
unity or cohesion. There is no proper 
discipline, the drill is mere physical ex- 
ercise, the weapons are long since obso- 
lete and there is no transport, commis- 
sariat, or medical service.”—(Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1903). 

China’s navy cuts no particular figure 
for the time being. 

China’s eighteen provinces all contain 
coal, and China may be regarded as one 
of the first coal countries of the world. 

China is essentially an agricultural 
country. All the land is freehold, held 
by families on the payment of an annual 
tax. This freeholding means much for 
China’s future, when Abrahamic methods 
and views are replaced by twentieth cen- 
tury energy and broadness of outlook. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE TREMONT. 


It will be the brilliant event of the 
dramatic year when, on Monday even- 
ing next, David Belasco brings Henrietta 
Crosman and the entire company and 
production from the Belasco theatre, 
New York, to present for the first time 
in Boston the new comedy, “Sweet Kitty 
Bellaire,” written by himself, and 
founded on “The Bath Comedy,” by 
Egerton Castle. The present year has 
produced no new work that could rival 
even remotely this work of the master. 
The touch of his genius is upon every 


detail, and the spirit of his artistic per- . 


sonality pervades every moment of this 
most gloriously beautiful play. Not the 
least important feature of the announce- 
ment is that which promises this quaint, 
fascinating play in all the completeness 
of production and cast that has made its 
New York career memorable. The 
comedy gives Miss Crosman the oppor- 
tunity of her life, and she honestly has 
taken possession of the title “Queen of 
Comediennes.” 


KEITH’S. 


New-comers to Keith’s for the week of 
October 31 are: Emmet Corrigan and an 
excellent company, in the mirth-provok- 
ing sketch, entitled “Jockey Jones; _ or, 
the Day of the Handicap”; Laura Mil- 
lard, formerly leading sopranoist of the 
Castle-square Opera company; and Helen 
Reimer, an actress known from Maine 
to California, in a series of clever char- 
acter sketches. Some of the others 
scheduled to appear are Fred Ward and 
John Curran, in “The Terrible Judge”; 
the Maginleys, skilful aerial acrobats; 
Newell and Nible, in musical novelties; 
Press Eldredge, the favorite blackface 
monologue entertainer; and Collins and 
Hart, in one of the most amusing 
ont acrobatic acts known to vaude- 


THE GLOBE. 


At the Globe theatre, Boston, Walter 
E. Perkins, in “Who goes there?” is 
the star for the week of October 31, with 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 
Walter Perkins is Boston’s pet comedian, 
and he is sure of a rousing welcome. 
This will also be the first metropolitan 
hearing of a new farcical comedy by H. 
A. Du Souchet, the author of “My Friend 
from India” and “The Man from Mexico.” 
“Who goes there?” is even funnier than 
Souchet’s other farces. The story treats 
mainly of three pretty city girls who run 
away from home to marry a trio of 
young lieutenants, fearing their heroes 
will never return. The complications 
resulting from the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the lovelorn sextette in hiding 
from pursuing parents and getting mixed 
up with a town constable and a drug 
clerk and his verdant bride, who are also 
to be married that very day, keep audi- 
ences in spasms of laughter. Mr. Per- 
kins’ role is that of a bashful lieutenant, 
and fits his comic requirements better 
than anything ever written for him. 


“Madam, are you a woman suffragist?”’ 

“No, sir; I haven’t time to be.” 

“Haven’t time? Well, if you had the 
privilege of voting, whom would you sup- 
port?’ 

“The same man I have supported for the 
last ten years—my hushand.’’—Tid-Bits. 


The guide was showing him the big 
trees. “This one,” he said, “is supposed 
to be about two thousand years old.” 
“What a twentieth-century club it would 
make!” commented the professor.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Teacher—“Tommy, can you tell me 
what animal attaches himself most to 
man?” 

Tommy (aged six)—“The bulldog, 
ma’am,’’—Telegram. 


“What was the baby erying about just 
now? Did he want the moon?” 

“No: Willie was trying to make him 
laugh with the glove-stretcher,” 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREIMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NOW ',i,time, te REGISTER. 


Teachers’ 
CHOOL AND COL 


Vacancies occur right through the year. 
of 1904-5. Ww: tia: 


ship good until the close of seas 


Rail ’ 
ency, ““cHicaco. 
EGE BUREAU. 
Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


IN EMERCENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Speciality by a Specialist ‘ 
E. E. GAYLORD, “anager, 5 Baker Avenve, Beverly, Massachusette 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS | 


Address, with 4 cents pos . 
WORLD’s Farr, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
Comedies and Legends for Marionettes.............. 
Longfellow’s Miles 
College Laboratory Manual of Physics......... ecces 
The Sonnets of Shakespeare............+.++++. Beech- 
Storm’s In 8b. Beck- 
The NUPSOLY 
stories of Adventure... ......... ate 


The Brown Fairy Book...... 
The Golliwoggs in Holland 


Manual of the Natural Method in Reading ......... 
Ilelmholtze’s Populare Vortriige:............. Shum- 
In the Days Of ChAUCEF.... 
Svnopses of Dickens’ Noveis.............. 


King Arthur and His Knights 
Richard 
The Star Of 
Herbert 


Anthor. Publisher. Price. 
Kin The Macmillan Company,N. Y. $1.25 
Hall Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. —_ 
ing (Ed. Ginn & Co., Boston, 65 
J.B. Phila, — 
orris ‘De pincott Compan ila, —— 
Richards Little, Brown & Co., 1,50 
Hale bed 1,25 

Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1,60 

Hawtre “ “ “ 
Warner D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
way [Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Clapp A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1,00 
r “ “ 1.00 
Jenks a¢ 1,00 
McSpadden T.Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y, 45 
Galey Fox, Duflield & Co., “ 1,00 
Royce “s “ 1.25 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


N ARROWED down to four, was the quick se of the superintendent of one of our largest cities, 

when asked about what Teachers’ Agencies he had confidence in. “In the first 
piace,” he continued, explaining his position, “ there is no use in bothering with recently established 
agencies, ——— haven’t candidates enough, and they don’t know enough aboutthem. Unless an Agency 
hae been working under the same management for ten years, its store of accumulated experience is not 
enough to make it very helpful to me. ~ In the second place,” he continued, ‘1 must know the man at 
the head of it. I don’t.deal with an abstraction DOW behind it. The temptation is so great to 
or with a ‘ Bureau’ without responsible names crowd in an incompetent teacher and get the 
present commission, regardless of its future eff: ct on the Agency, that I will not trust myself to a man 
whose —— reputation is not at stake and of value enough to be worth preserving. Finally,’’ he 
said, “I will deal only with a recommendation Agency. There are one or two Agencies otherwise of 
some value that are nuisances to me because they are never satisfied to recommend one or two. They 
get nervous for fear they shall lose the piace, or that one of their candidates will get it whom they have 
not notified, and begin to flood me with applicants. So now [ never go outside of T0 FOUR 
four Teachers’ Agencies,” Ours gets a good share of what he trusts.......... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 

1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
‘or every nt of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools.” WM. 0.'P 

schools and coll ges 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ter months aud must be fied promptly. If not satistactority located write ior particulars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 


r HE i) EST and the best Coilege vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency, We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


occur frequently in 


THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! School vacancies, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Those who follow every caprice of 
fashion, as well as those who have only 
the usual desire to appear becomingly 
dressed, will find the November Deline- 
ator exceptionally interesting and sug- 
gestive, while in the matter of fiction and 
general literature an equally high stand- 
ard is maintained. W. Jay Mills has pro- 
cured the material for a most interesting 
chronicle of the social events and person- 
ages of old New York, which is given in 
this number of the magazine and illus- 
trated with photographs never before pub- 
lished: W. G. Fitz-Gerald tells the story 
of the trials and heroism of the woman 
missionary abroad in an article that is 
graphically illustrated, and the romance 
of Mozart and his Constance is related in 
the “Composers” series. Dress in its re- 
lation to health is discussed by Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, and there is a delightful 
paper in the “Joy of Living” series, while 
for the young people, Clara Morris, Ada 
Marie: Peck, and Albert Bigelow Paine 
contribute pleasant and instructive read- 
ing. The interests of the home are 
treated thoroughly, with regard. for the 
special demands of the Thanksgiving sea- 
son, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The publication of a new edition of 
“Ashmont’s” ‘Kennel Secrets” will be 
good news to dog fanciers who have 
known “Ashmont” as an authority on 
dogs for many years. “Ashmont” in 
reality is Dr. J. Frank Perry, and “Ash- 
mont” is both the name of the kennels 
which he formerly owned, and also the 
name of that part of Boston where he 
lives. Dr. Perry for many years prac- 
ticed medicine successfully in Boston. 
He has written extensively on health sub- 
jects under the pen name “Dr. Frank.” 
‘“Ashmont’s” “Kennel Diseases’ was pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. a year ago, 
since which time the author has written 
hew material and collected new photo- 
graphs for the new edition of his more 
widely known “Kennel Secrets.” 

Anna Chapin Ray, author of the 
“Teddy” stories for older girls, brings this 
popular series to a close with “Nathalie’s 
Sister,” published by Little, Brown & Co. 
this fall. Sinee her first book, “Teddy: 
Her Book,” was published by Little, 
Brown & Co., she has written almost con- 
Stautly, one critic stating that Miss Ray’s 
work draws instant comparison with the 
best of Miss Alcott’s. “Nathalie’s Sister,” 
the sixth and last book in the “Teddy” 
series, records the sayings and doings of 
Teddy and the rest of the McAlister fam- 
ily. It is as charming. entertaining, and 
natural as the previous stories, which 
have all become great favorites. 


B. H, Sanborn & Co,, Boston, are just 


issuing “British Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century,” which gives in one large vol- 
ume material hitherte scattered. The 
volume is a valuable one to students, and 
a very convenient one for the casual 
reader. 


The number of official recognitions re- 
ceived by The Little Chronicle of Chicago, 
whose presentation of current events from 
a schoolroom standpoint has made it so 
many friends among practical teachers 
who have demonstrated its merits in the 
schoolroom, is growing rapidly. A com- 
mittee appointed by the history section of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association to 
assist in the preparation of a new state 
course of study, has recommended the use 
ot “Current Events,” in connection with 
the study of history, endorsed The Little 
Chronicle as the best paper known to the 
committee for the purpose, and incorpo- 
rated, as a part of its report, an outline on 
the use of current events in teaching as 
carried out by The Little Chronicle. The 
state text-book commission of Montana 
has just placed the paper on its list of 
svwpplementary readers for the use of the 
schools in that state for the next four 
y2ers. It is now used in schools in every 
state in the Union, and has been officially 
authorized for use as supplementary read- 
ing in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and smaller 
cities, 4 


VARIETIES. 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


Casey—“Now, phwat w’u’d ye doina 
case loike thot?” 

Clancy—“Loike phwat?” 

Casey—‘Th’ walkin’ diligate tills me to 
shtroike, an’ me ould woman orders me to 
ka-ape on wurrkin’.’”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

A man never looks. behind the door un- 
less he has stood there himself. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sule py druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
botiia. \ 


The late Alexander C. Hutchinson of 
New Orleans left by will his residuary 
estate to Tulane University. His execu- 
tors find that the portion due to Tulane 
out of the personal property will be about 
$333,000. The value of the real estate 
cannot yet be announced, 


q 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST teachers than any 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Cootury. Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bid SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, 


Recommends teachers honestly and effectively. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


te TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE ico 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


otfer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Established 1855, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Scheels of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Wi n sh I p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. « « -« Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


ig ALVIN PEASE. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
.o explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
Established in 1889. dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 

29-A Beacon St., Roston 
INSHIP 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Teachers’ Agency, 


Wo. @1 Oth St... NewVork. 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 


*‘Journal of will secure a 
*s subscription free. 
N, PUBLISHING co. 


De YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
Beacon 8t., Boston, 
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Vol. LX.— No. 17 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS ON 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils of the various grades. 
By DR. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can read fairly well, the 
Third Book is sufficiently advanced for any pupil in the highest grades, including the 
high school, and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

IN THESE BOOKS 

1. There is only pure physiology. Even the First and Second Books do not 
seek to gain the attention of pupils by side excursions and diversions. The cuts are 
all on the subject and the language is direct and to the point. Interest is maintained 
by the method of treatment. 

2. The language is plain and such as the pupils can readily understand. Things 
are called by their right names whenever names are used. No important fact of 
physiology is omitted, and yet the difficult parts are made to appear easy by the 
avoidance of technical and stilted expressions. A good authority, after reading the 
manuscript of the Third Book, said, ‘- It is all there, and it is very plain.” 

8. A strong effortis made in all the books to get the pupil to realize that he is 
studying himself. The experiments in the First and Second Books are incorporated 
in the text, and not put at the end of the chapters or the back of the book, In this 
way it is made sure that this necessary part of the study is not omitted. All the 
books contain descriptions of experiments. 

4. The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is strong, gical, and sensible- 
The strongest advocate of temperance would take no exception to the author’s stand 
on this subject, and others would hardly deny the principles upon which his state- 
ments are based. 

5. The physical side of this subject has never elsewhere reccived the promi- 
nence it deserves. Since Dr. Culler is a physicist as well as a physiologist, due 
prominence has been given to the physical principles involved in the study of 
physiology. 

Full information given on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


Waar Sream anv Steer, Science anp SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 


A NEW EDITION, JUDICIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 


And Paragraphically Covering the Space between Hero's Eolipile, 130 Years 
B. C., and the Most Palatial Train Drawn by the 
Latest 20th Century Engine, 


Is Now OrrerepD TO THE PuBLiIc. 


Address the Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK. 


“ It is certainly an interesting and useful book.” — PRESIDENT ELIOT, HARVARD. ° 


“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the attention of the pupils everywhere 
over the land early drawn to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 
“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the reading.” — PROFESSOR 


HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 
«I nold oubstantiolly the same views that you do regarding the great importance of the railroad as 
Nzation.”*— U. 8. Com. EDUCATION HARRIS. 
I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many popular mistakes and dissipate many 
popuiar errors.” — A&CHBISHOP IRELAND, 5T. PAUL. 
It is chock fal! of informativun from title to finis.” — SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD. 
“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and giri in California.” — STATE SUPERIN- 


TENDENT KIRK. 

** There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and on unusual lines, than in any 
book I know.” — KRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 
The book is eviuen:ly one of unusual interest.” — CHANCELLOR FULTON, U. OF MIB88. 

You have 0, ened up a new fleld in eduvation.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT, CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern times; they instinctively like 
anything that moves.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

**] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up such a treasure of a book. The 
style is admiravle, and lends a charm to the valuable facts presented.””—SUPEbINTENDENT J. 
FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy a place wherever history, 
geography and political economy are taught.” — CITY SUPERINTENDENT COOK, HOT SPRINGS, 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits the railroads have conferred upon 
society and the nation.” — POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 

“itis of far-reaching teachings and should be read in all our schools.” — CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


DALLAS 
‘** The Railroad in Education’ should be in the hands of every raiJroad man and every educator in 


Texas.’’— TEXAS SCHOOL JOUKNAL, 
“ The author tells us that‘ schouls have flourished end spread their influence in the direct ratio of 
the number of miles of railroad in a state.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON. 


“The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the railroad, and to exhibit its educa- 
tional and civilizing force as a type of national progress and commerciai enterprise.” —THE TECHNICAL 
CHICAGO. 7 

“The work is well calculated to produce g results.” — Ra1Lway WORLD, PHILA. 

“It is full of interesting and most valuable information, and it isa capital idea and itis bound to do 
good.,,— LOCOMOTIVE MAGAZINE, LONDON. 

* It is a book that everyone interested in the subject should read.”"—Four TRACK NEWS. 


THINGS JAPANESE. 


Japan’s foreign commerce for the 
month of January, 1904, amounted to 
$27,235,000, an increase of $4,235,000 over 
January, 1908. Exports were $10,410,- 
000, an increase of $2,155,000, and im- 
ports were $12,590,000, am increase 
cf $2,086,000. This result shows 
substantial progress with net bal- 
ance of increase ($75,000) favorable to 
Japan, 

Japan’s export and impcrt of gold 
and silver in the calendar year 1903 was 
19,001,198 yen (practically $9,500,0uu), 
compared with 2,928,982 yen (practically 
$1,014,000) in 1902. 

‘he Bank of Japan has a note issue of 
$107,294,000 with $52,965,000 gold re- 
serve on January 31, 1904, against $114,- 
910,000 note issue, and $55,285,000 gold 
reserve on January 31, 1908. Evidently 
Japan’s war preparations were paid for 
in cash as the bank’s note issue did not 
increase in the year, but actually de- 
creased. 

¥oreign shipping entered at Japanese 
perts in 1908 was 8,360,912 tons, against 
7,193,028 tons in 1902, 

Foreign shipping cleared at Japanese 
ports in 1903, 8,340,580 tons, against 7,- 
£05,329 tons in 1902. 

Japanese shipping entered at Japa- 
nese ports in 1903, 5,211,104 tons, against 
4,581,416 tons in 1902. 

Japanese shipping cleared at Japanese 
ports in 1903 was 5,233,495 tons, against 
4,599,744 tons in 1902. 

Japanese ports received 1,997,570 tons 
mcre tonnage and cleared 1,969,002 tons 
more tonnage in 1903 than in 1902. 

Japan’s foreign commerce broke the 


record in 1903. The figures were: Ex-~ 


ports, 295,530,000 yen, imports, 323,720,- 
000 yen, giving 619,250,000 yen ($309,- 
€25,000) as the total for the year. This 
is §9,216,000 yen ($44,608,000) over 1902. 
Of this increase cf $44,608,000 in the 
total commerce $16,000,000 was in ex- 
ports and $28,608,000 in imports. A 
geod part of the imports increase was 
due to the partial failure of last year's 
rice crops. One-third of the export in- 
crease was for cotton yarns. 

Formosa (Japan) had a foreign trade 
cf 21,833,297 yen (the Japanese yen is 
practically equal to fifty cents Ameri- 
can) in 1903, made upof 11,074,051 yen 
exports,and 10,759,246 yen imports. The 
total of 21,833,000 yen was 1,084,000 yen 
less than Formosa’s total foreign com- 
merce of 1902. 

Japan’s share of the foreign trade of 
Korea has advanced more rapidly, dur- 
ing the past few years, than has that of 
any other country trading with the 
“Hermit Kingdom.’ The cotton goods 
imported by Korea are of the value of 
6,500,000 yen annually. Of this Japan 
salone supplies 2,500,000 yen. The silk 
imports are worth 1,500,000 yen yearly. 

Flectricity is in such large demand in 
Tokic that the Tokio street railway 
company has ordered an extra large dy- 
namo from an American firm. 

The Tekio electric light company is 
doubling its capital. From 3,500,000 to 
7,000,000 yen. 

The Japan Chronicle mentions the 
following Japanese corporation net 
profits and dividends for the last half 
cf 1903 (“Anglo-Japanese Gazette’). 

Net Dividend 
profit, yen. per cent. 


Amagasaki Spinning Co.. 124,626 20 


Osaka Warehouse Co. .... 40,693 16 
Osaka Rice Exchange .... 24,912 15 
Nippon Meuka Kaisha ... 13,021 12 
Godo Spinning Co. ....... 206,339 10 
Fuji Spinning Co. ..,..... 182,131 8 
Kitahama Bank ......... 207,985 R 
Sulphuric Acid Co. ...... 8,228 8 
Csaka Cement Co. ....... 24,088 6 
Tokio Savings Bank ..... 8,812 4% 


Evidently Japan’s material interests 
did not suffer last year though war with 
Russia was on the cards for several 


wonths of the year. 
Walter J. Ballard. 


MARKET LETTER. 

[From Pettigrew, Bright & Co., 19 
Kilby street, Boston.] 

It has been another remarkable week 
in a remarkable stock market, and by 
this time it must be clear to the pessi- 
mists, even, that we are living in new 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


times, compared with the early days of 
1904. Men now admit that we are on 
the threshold of the second outburst of 
American industrial expansion—one of 
those “epochs” in our history, as surely 
as was the uplift following the defeat. 
cf the silver propaganda eight years 
ago. The speculative market goes be- 
fore, indicating the way that prcsperity 
is to take, just as surely as in its great 
decline after the 1902 overdoing of 
things it led in foreshadowing the pause 
in business. Commission huying has 
rallied the market after each attempt at 
reaction; and taking of profits has been 


easy. The solid basis of public support 


is here. Copper stcecks are worth more 
money on the huge exports of the metal 
and the materially increased domestic 
cousumption. Other good stocks of 
Boston interest have had a good start 
and more are to be heard from later. 
We are at the beginning of the second 
stage of a boom, and are in for a good 
market, with ample opportunities for 
judicious trading. We will cheerfully 
answer all letters, the latter, of course, 
not in the slightest committing the 
writers to buy. ; 


RUSSIA’S ONLY HOPE. 


We noted sometime ago, briefly, the 
remarkable circular letter of direction 
to the secondary schools of the empire, 
recently issued by the Russian ministry 
of public instruction, purporting te ey- 
plain the origimr and significance of the 
present war. In the New York Sun 
Walter J. Ballard analyzes it in detail. 

First, the circular contends that Rus- 
sia’s treatment of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of newly settled districts has al- 
ways been “kindly and paternal” and of 
a “highly civilizing character,” compar- 
ing favorably with English and Ameri- 
ean action under like circumstances, 
Poland and Finland, for instance. Al- 
exieff’s proclamation threatening to ex- 
terminate, without mercy, Chinamen 
showing sympathy for Japan is another 
side light on the “kindliness” of Rus- 
sian “paternalism.” 

Section 2 says: “The relations be- 
tween the Russians and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the countries that were 
peacefully colonized or, under the pres- 
sure of necessity, won by the swerd, 
were from time immemorial kindly and 
fraternal, in the Christian sense, and 
contrast favorably with the relations 
maintained to their colonies by the na- 
tions of Europe, particularly the Eng- 
lish, or even the Americans,” which 
leads Mr. Ballard to ask: ‘‘Where, in 
Asiatic Russia, can you find natives 
holding high and responsible official 
positions, as in the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Hawaii? Which of Russia’s 
Asiatic colonies have a legislative as- 
sembly of their own, as have Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, and as is provided for 
speedy establishment in ike Philip- 
pines ?”’ 

But it is section 9 of the circular that 
has the most falsehood in it. Listen: 
“The United States and England thrust 
forward as an opponent of Russia Japan, 
a nation hostile and dangerous to 
themselves, their competitor in industry 
and in sea-going commerce. They cal- 
culated that the war would weaken both 
Russia and Japan and would render it 
casier for themselves to further their 
own interests.’’ This had heen said be- 
fore in Russian newspapers; now it is 
repeated with government sanction, so 
that it may be taught in the high 
schools of Russia. No wonder Mr. 


Ballard exclaims: Russian press 


censor may censor; Russian govern- 
ment officials may deceive and deceive; 
the Russian czar may preach peace and 
weakly be persuaded to persecute; the 
Russian people may be lulled into leth- 
argy; but some day they will awake-- 
and, when the awakening comes, the 
massacre at Blagovestchensk and the 
horrors of the French reyclution will be 
as nothing compared with the wave of 
blood which will then sweep over Russia." 

The only hope for the future of this 
great empire lies in its present utter 
defeat, so that the parasites who fatten 
on and abuse it may be swept away 
and the uprising Russian people come 
into their own. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
now BOSTON, MASS. 
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